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AMERICA’S CHOICE . 


in his candidature for a fourth term at the White House, and 
the event proves how accurate was the prediction of an American 
writer in these columns last week that in spite of all the talk of a 
close fight, a comfortable, or even a sweeping, majority was far 
more probable. As so often in elections, not only in the United 
States, it is the floating mass of voters with no binding party 
affiliations that has decided the issue. As usual, the discrepancy 
between the electoral votes of the rival candidates (413 to 118 at 
the time of writing) is far greater than in the popular -vote ; America 
is pro-Roosevelt broadly in the proportion 53-47, though that may 
change Dy the time the full figures are declared. In carrying New 
York, Pennsylvania and Illinois, which command 111 electoral votes 
between them, Mr. Roosevelt made his position impregnable. While 
internal questions played their part in the campaign, there can be no 
question that the election was decided in the light of the inter- 
national situation. What the people of the United States determined 
was that the man who had seen America through the war till the 
end is in sight should see it through till the end (including the end 
of the Japanese war) is attained and should voice the will of America 
in planning the organisation of peace. Prejudice against a fourth 
term would appear to have played no part in the contest 
at all. 

The decision was for the United States alone, but now that it 
is taken it is permissible to acclaim its wisdom in its bearing on 
the welfare not of a single nation, but of all humanity. Throughout 
the whole period of war since Russia and America came in, the world 
has recognised three men as its main architects on the side of the 
Allies—Mr. Churchill, Marshal Stalin and President Roosevelt. 
These men have been a trio who have succeeded in understanding 
one another and imposing unity on the Allied effort. In the interest 
of the continuance of this concerted and harmonious conduct of the 
war we in this country cannot but welcome America’s decision 
not to change the man at the helm ; and their vote for him must 
be taken not only as approbation of his war policy, but equally as 
acceptance of the policy of American participation in the creation 
of a world organisation to ensure peace. Mr. Dewey, it is true, 
also came down on the side of this policy, but it is one of which 


a never seemed likely that President Roosevelt would be defeated 


‘Mr. Roosevelt has been the protagonist from an early period ; and 


it is doubtful if Mr. Dewey, the leader of a party which contains 
many men who were not long ago confirmed isolationists, could 
have carried it through in all its implications. Among Americans, 
intent upon concentrating their energies on the exacting tasks of a 
world at war, there will be a sigh of relief that the turmoil of election 
is over, that the uncertainty which it introduced into politics is 


removed, and that the political necessity of playing for position has 
ceased to be a factor in public affairs. What is only less important 
than the election of the President is the large and unexpected increase 
in the Democratic majority in the House of Representatives, coupled 
with a small increase in the Senate. President Wilson was undone 
in 1918 because, while he himself was re-elected, he was saddled 
with a Republican Congress. President Roosevelt will be under no 
such disability in the peace negotiations. 


Mr. Churchill’s Visit to Paris 


Most welcome news was issued last Friday in the announcement 
that Mr. Churchill had accepted an invitation to visit Paris in the 
near future, with Mr. Eden, as the guest of the French Provisional 
Government. The visit will mark this country’s sense of the great 
event that has happened in recent months—the restoration to 
France of her own sovereignty, carrying with it the power to take 
part in world affairs, and an opportunity for France and Britain 
to cement their old friendship on a basis stronger than it has ever 
‘been. There is no doubt about the personal feeling of Frenchmen 
for Mr. Churchill both as a man and as a symbol of British and 
Allied resistance to the enemy. There should be little doubt also 
among Frenchmen about the desire of this country to see France, 
who must always be our closest Ally, restored to a strong position 
among the Powers. General de Gaulle’s Government is unques- 
tionably in the position of enjoying the confidence of the country ; 
the transition period, in spite of all its difficulties, has been handled 
with moderation and good sense, and the opening of the Con- 
sultative Assembly at the Luxembourg Palace has given promise of 
responsible procedure on democratic iines. The aged Senator Cuttoli 
appeared to voice the sentiment of the Assembly when he spoke of 
the need for strengthening Anglo-French bonds. This end will be 
served by the visit of Mr. Churchill, who should be able to remove 
misunderstandings caused by delays in providing arms and other 
materials so urgently needed, and to discuss the part that France 
should take in regard to European reconstruction. 


Canada and Conscription 


The position of the Liberal Government in Canada is none too 
strong, as recent provincial elections have indicated, and the resigna- 
tion of one of the most popular members of the Cabinet, Col. 
Ralston, over the question of conscription is a serious matter. But 
Mr. Mackenzie King’s difficulties are real. Canada nas secured her 
splendid overseas army by. voluntary recruitment. There is con- 
scription for home service in Canada, but no one can be sent abroad 
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except as a volunteer. So far the volunteers have sufficed for all 
needs, but now the need of filling up gaps caused by casualties is 
acute, and Col. Ralston, on returning from a visit to the European 
fronts, declared that only compulsion could supply the deficiency. 
General Macnaughton, who has succeeded to the portfolio of defence, 
thinks otherwise, and hopes by some rearrangement of the home 
army’s dispositions, reinforced by pairiotic appeals, to find the men 
required. Behind the immediate issue is of course the political 
problem created by Quebec’s ineradicable hostility to conscription. 
With the end of the war in sight—and a general election likewise— 
the reluctance of the Prime Minister to force a political crisis which 
it will be possible to avert if enough voluntary recruits can be secured 
to tide over a very few more months is intelligible. It is something 
of a gamble on the duration of the war. 


The International Air Conference 

Discussions at the Civil Aviation Conference at Chicago have 
followed the expected course, and, though regrettable, it is not 
surprising that the Australian and New Zealand proposal, strongly 
supported by Great Britain, for international ownership and control 
of civil aviation should have been decisively defeated. There are, 
of course, compromises possible between this proposal and the 
United States’ plan, which would limit control to technical matters 
like airworthiness ; Lord Swinton has been trying, apparently not 
without some success, to establish the principle of a transition period, 
providing for only such limited control, pending the gradual 


evolution of an organisation much more authoritative. The 
bilateral agreements of the earlier period, on such matters 
as reciprocal flying rights, would thus be absorbed into a 


comprehensive multilateral convention. The fact cannot be over- 
locked that America starts with an overwhelming preponderance 
of transport aeroplanes ready to begin immediate operations, and that 
there are American business men who expect to secure and hold a 
dominating place for American aeroplanes on international air routes 
with competition as little restricted as possible. The Americans have 
made the concession of offering to make some of their existing trans- 
port craft available to other nations. That will help other countries 
to some extent, but the general outcome of the conference looks like 
being disappointing, in that the hope of eliminating cut-throat com- 
petition seems unlikely to be realised. Failing the general inter- 
national agreement hoped for, partial agreements, notably between 
the States of the British Commonwealth, are inevitable. Though 
America starts with great advantages there is no reason why within 
a few years British civil aviation should not be capable of fully 
holding its own. 


Franco’s Tall Claims 


In an interview with a correspondent last week General Franco 
takes credit to his régime for Spain’s neutrality in the war and his 
restraint in not stabbing France in the back. To the Allies it seems 
that his neutrality was of a somewhat dubious character. The help 
which Spaniards gave to Hitler in Russia will not quickly be for- 
gotten by the Soviet Government. Undoubtedly it was very greatly 
to the advantage of the Allies that Spain did not directly associate 
herself with Germany and did not permit German troops to use her 
territory. But self-interest sufficiently accounts for that negative 
policy, for war-weariness in Spain and the presence of large 
numbers of men whose sympathies had been Republican would have 
made it dangerous in the extreme to pursue a belligerent pro-Axis 
policy. Moreover, the Allies had tlie power to use a sanction which 
Spaniards had reason to dread—the power of the blockade. - As long 
as she was neutral she enjoyed her ration of essential imports, which 
the Allies were in a position to cut off. General Franco is now 
desirous that his country should play an important part in the dis- 
cussion of post-war problems. But he is imagining a vain thing 
if he assumes that in future discussions Spain’s part as a friend of 
Germany can easily be forgotten, or that there will be a place for 
Spain at any Peace Conference. Incidentally the question of Tangier 
has still to be settled. 
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Beveridge on Full Employment 

An article on Sir William Beveridge’s “ Full Employment in a 
Free Society” appears on a later page. Including much that is in 
the White Paper, Sir William’s programme goes a great deal further, 
and emerges as something radically different. Assuming that full 
employment is a state of affairs in which there are always more 
vacant jobs than unemployed men, he contends that this is an 
objective which can be ensured by State policy. It requires that 
there should be adequate total outlay at all times—outlay, private 
or public, on goods for immediate consumption or for investment— 
and this can only be maintained by a long-term programme directed 
by the State for spending on great social reforms and capital re- 
equipment, and in balancing our accounts abroad.” Among the 
essentials will be a new kind of Budget, a National Investment 
Board, and a planned economy in which “ social conscience” will 
be the driving force. It is of the essence of his argument that 
what can be done in war can be done in peace, and—since it will 
not be necessary to strain production to the war-time maximum— 
without the loss of citizen liberties; and his programme does not 
require an abandonment of privat: enterprise, though private as 
well as public investment must be subject to planned control. Here 
he goes beyond the White Paper, which virtually left private invest- 
ment to look after itself ; and he is not content to stabilise investment 
and production, but insists on a policy which will expand demand 
and improve the standard of living. It is his aim to provide a 
programme of full employment which can be achieved even if the 
hopes of foreign trade are not fully realised, though he has not 
neglected the internationaj factor, and proposes alternatives which 
should be adopted if the full multilateral agreement between nations 
cannot be achieved. He has offered no panacea for the export 
trade, but maintains that the whole of his policy stands whatever 
the situation may be internationally. Sir William made his maiden 
speech in the House of Commons on Social Security as a Liberal. 
The doctrines of his policy of full employment are essentially Liberal 
rather than Socialist, and it is plain that his new proposals are 
as important as his original Social Insurance scheme has 


proved. 
a 


Mr. Lyttelton on Conservative Policy 


If a Socialist were criticising the speech which Mr. Oliver 
Lyttelton made on Conservative policy at Birmingham last Tuesday 
he might say that he left out the points on which Conservatives at 
Westminster tend to differ from Socialists, and dwelt rather on the 
points on which agreement is not difficult. Perhaps the reason was 
that there are Conservatives and Conservatives. The recent debates 
on compensation in caszs of compulsory purchase have shown where 
there is, in fact, a real dividing-line between one type of Conserva- 
tive and Labour members. Mr. Lyttelton is content to justify the 
defence of “lawful rights,” which everyone would wish to defend 
when the law is just, and passes on to identify Conservative policy 
with the doing of those things which make for efficiency and with 
those reforms which a majority of the House of Commons has ac- 
cepted—such, for example, as the creation of social security. 
Efficiency appears to be the keyword of his Conservatism. That 
presupposes the establishment of full employment, in regard 
to which he subscribes to the terms of the White Paper. When he 
advocates good management in industry, working on cheap raw 
materials and selling highly finished products by low costs, and 
modern equipment, he is urging an efficiency in production which 
no one could not urge. Obviously we must increase production, 
raise the output per man, and multiply our exports. 
If this is Conservative policy, who is not a Conservative? When, 
however, he says that budgets should be balanced over long periods 
he does not distinguish between that part of the Budget which 
certainly ought to be balanced, and those parts which may be 
concerned with national investment and need not necessarily be 
balanced out of revenue. His speech was of value as showing what 
a large field of activity awaits this country under a system of private 
enterprise. In that Mr. Morrison would in large measure agree with 
him. The difference is of degree rather than principle. 
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THE VOICE OF RUSSIA 


HE speech delivered by Marshal Stalin before the Supreme 
Soviet at Moscow on Monday takes rank beside the greatest 
utterances of our own Prime Minister. There is a sense in which, 
theoretically, Marshal Stalin speaks with even greater authority 
than Mr. Churchill, for while the issue of a general election, such 
as will take place next year, might remove the British Prime 
Minister from office nothing but a revolution could displace the 
Russian Prime Minister. His words represent in a peculiar sense 
the authentic voice of Russia, and there are many reasons why last 
It was delivered on the 
twenty-seventh anniversary of the Russian revolution, a revolu- 
tion which throagh the last decade and more has been steadily 
shedding its earlier extravagances and taking a constructive turn 
which alone has made possible Russia’s signal military achieve- 
ments in the present war. It was delivered on the fourth war-time 
anniversary of the revolution, and the measure of attainment 
between the third anniversary and the fourth is immense. As 
Marshal Stalin put it, during the past year the Germans have 
been chased from the Soviet Union, from France, Belgium and 
Central Italy, and military operations have been transferred to 
German territory. It is true that so far only the fringe of that 
territory has been touched, but no one can doubt that the German 
predictions of vast impending blows against their fatherland are 
accurate, or that Marshal Stalin is justified (whatever precise 
interpretation be given to his words) in declaring that the United 
Nations are on the threshold of the triumphant completion of the 
war against Hitlerite Germany. That is the conclusion to which 
the Marshal’s relentlessly objective survey of the situation today 
inevitably points. 

The most reassuring feature of the outlook is that none of the 
success attained has happened by accident, It is all the result of 
great conceptions punctually and efficiently executed. Marshal 
Stalin twice referred with emphasis to the achievements of the 
Teheran Conference, to which he clearly attaches as great impor- 
tance as Mr. Churchill or Mr. Roosevelt could. At Teheran the 
three Chiefs of State met in complete harmony and perfect equality, 
and with unquestioning confidence in one another’s good faith 
concerted plans whose execution has still been only in part 
revealed. Marshal Stalin’s verdict as he looks back over the 
eleven months that have elapsed since the conference was held 
is that “there are few examples in the history of great military 
operations and co-ordinated action against a common enemy which 
have been executed with such thoroughness and precision as the 
plan of common blows against Germany drawn up at the Teheran 
Conference.” That is indisputably true, and the enunciation of 
the truth comes bettet from Marshal Stalin than from anyone ; for 
both geography and national tradition remove Russia a little farther 
from Britain and America than they are from one another, and if 
the voice of Russia proclaims that the co-operation of the three 
countries is complete, effective and unassailable, the last lingering 
suspicion of divergences and doubts must be dispelled. And that 
is precisely what Marshal Stalin does proclaim, evoking the record 
of the past to justify his unquestioning confidence regarding the 
future. It is the two-front war, with blows struck simultaneously 
from east and west and south, which has given the Allies the 
commanding position they hold today. The launching of the 
second front in Normandy made possible the expulsion of German 
troops from all Soviet territory. The tremendous offensives in 
the east enabled British and American troops to sweep forward 
over a resistance that would have been twice as formidable but 
for the demands the Russian front was making. Co-ordination 
was complete and the result decisive. 

But German militarism has still to be shattered, and there can be 


no relaxation east or west or south till that has happened. Nor will 
there be. “ We need not doubt that as the alliance of the Great 
Powers has stood the test of more than three years of war, and 
has led to the victory of the peoples who have risen in defence of 
their freedom and honour, so will it stand the test of the concluding 
stages of the war.” That once more is the voice of Russia, and 
it is difficult to imagine any dissentient note issuing from this 
country or America or any one of the lesser Allies. The test has 
been stern, but together they will strive on to finish the work that 
they are in, and to finish it not with any half-hearted victory but 
with a stroke so decisive that nothing can prevent the Allies from 
shaping the new world in accordance with their considered design. 
That, it is well to recognise with perfect candour, may impose a 
sterner test of unity and purpose than even the test of war. 
Marshal Stalin is under no illusions about that, but he entertains 
no apprehensions. His references to Dumbarton Oaks and the 
fabric of security constructed there are reassuring. Differences 
he admits there were, but what was surprising was not that they 
should exist but that they should be so few. To the Marshal 
the feature of that conference was the solidarity of the front of 
the Allied Nations. That leaves the programme for the future 
clear. Germany will be occupied ; the Allied armies will march 
through to Berlin; Hitlerite imperialism will for the moment 
be overthrown. But “everybody knows that the German rulers 
are already preparing for another war.” That is the danger to 
be exorcised, as it can only be by the preservation of the alliance 
of the Allies, above all the alliance of the major Allies, in peace 
as it has been preserved in war. They—primarily Britain, America 
and Russia—must be ready to “strangle Germany” the first 
moment signs of German aggression appear, and they must have 
the means for that operation always ready. That is the Russian 
programme. It is equally the British and the American pro- 
gramme, and so long as it remains so the danger of a third 
German war will remain remote. 

It has been said that the means for what it is perhaps sufficient to 
call restraining Germany must be always ready, What that means 
is defined by Marshal Stalin in language completely consistent 
with the decisions taken at Dumbarton Oaks. The new security 
organisation must have at its disposal the minimum of armed 
forces required for the prevention of aggression, and must be 
prepared to use them at a moment’s notice to stop or liquidate 
aggr@ssion and (this goes a step beyond Dumbarton Oaks) to 
punish those found guilty of it. That, it is fair to recall, is no 
new departure for the Soviet Government, and it is an interesting 
fact that Lord Cecil should have declared on Tuesday that if 
the strong measures urged by M. Litvinov in 1938 in the matter 
of Japanese aggression had been adopted the whole tragedy 
in which the world has since been plunged might have been 
averted. In that case the machinery for resistance to. aggression 
existed, but the will to use it did not. Unless that situation is 
changed the new outlook will be as hopeless as the old. Fortu- 
nately there is reason to believe it is changed. The present temper 
at any rate of the peoples of the Allied Nations calls for action, 
united and effective, when action may be needed, For that general 
resolve to be maintained relations between the Allied Nations, and 
in particular between the most powerful of them, must remain 
as close in peace as they are in war. Of no two nations is that 
more true than of Britain and Russia. The necessary close associa- 
tion will not always be easy to preserve. Our two countries have 
had very different histories, and their political ideas are far from 
identical, We are a democracy ; Russia, however her present 
constitution may be characterised, is not. There often appears to 
be a capricious and irresponsible element in her foreign policy, as 
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in her sudden decision not to attend the Civil Aviation Con- 
ference or her refusal to resume diplomatic relations with Switzer- 
land. Much more serious is the divergence of view regarding 
Poland. Such differences are no doubt inevitable. They must be 
recognised, but in no circumstances exaggerated. Personal contacts 
go far to dissipate them, and Marshal Stalin himself testifies to 
the spirit of complete unanimity which animated the recent con- 
ferences in which the Prime Minister and Mr. Eden took part 
at Moscow. We stand formally in closer relations with Russia 
than with any other of our major Allies. The Anglo-Soviet Treaty 
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of 1942 provided not only for alliance in war but for “ mutual 
assistance thereafter,” and that was specifically interpreted as 
committing the two countries to collaborating not only for 
security but for economic prosperity in Europe. That commit- 
ment, to which no time-limit is set—for though the treaty is to 
operate for a minimum of twenty years it runs on thereafter till 
denounced—affects not merely Britain and Russia but the whole 
of Europe and all the world. Every citizen as well as every states- 
man in either country must determine that the treaty, in spite of 
whatever obstacles, shall be honoured in spirit and in letter. 


‘ 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


OR a variety of reason: I do not and cannot use this column as 

a vehicle for financial appeals. I think I have only made one 
exception to that rule, and that was in favour of a Malta fund some 
two or three years ago. That perhaps justifies a similar exception 
now, particularly as it comes in the form of a challenge. One of the 
last appeals Dr. Temple signed was for a fund of £100,000 to 
restore and extend the war-damaged cathedral centres at Gibraltar 
and Malta ; General E’senhower warmly endorsed the appeal. The 
plan it is hoped to carry out includes the erection in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Malta, of a Shrine of Remembrance in memory of the 
British men and women who lost their lives in those unforgotten 
and unforgettable days when Malta’s resistance against ceaseless 
air attacks was one of the epic episodes of the war. The cost will 
be £2,000, and the Bishop of Gibraltar (the Rt. Rev. Harold Buxton), 
in whose diocese Malta lies, believes that readers of The Spectator, 
and in particular readers of this column, would be ready to make 
the responsibility their own. I believe so too. At any rate, I am 
ready totry. There are many urgent needs today, but the sum is not 
a large one. Malta has almost unique claims, and to many the 
idea of providing a Shrine of Remembrance for those whose claim 
to remembrance is so unanswerable will make a compelling appeal. 
I therefore accept the Bishop’s challenge, in the hope that there are 
two thousand readers of this column who will be ready to send £1 
each (or more—or even less) for such a cause. Cheques should be 
addressed to Janus, 99, Gower Street, London, W.C.1, and made 
payable to The Spectator. I am taking perhaps an unfair advantage 
of my position to contribute the first item: myself. 

. * * * 

My quotation of Dr. G. M. Trevelyan’s reference to a certain 
work which he regards as “the best record of a nation’s past that 
any civilisation has produced,” has not evoked many speculations 
about the identity of the work so characterised, and of the few 
forthcoming none is anywhere near the mark. Actually the refegence 
is to the Dictionary of National Biography, founded by Mr. George 
Smith, of Smith, Elder and Co., that highly respected, but no longer 
existent, publishing firm, and edited first by Sir Leslie Stephen, then 
by Sir Sidney Lee, and now (after transference to the Oxford 
University Press) by Professor Brogan. I learn, by the way, that Mr. 
George Smith, who, according to Dr. Trevelyan, financed the 
D.N.B. out of money made by “ selling valuable books to a seriously- 
minded public,” in fact, financed it mainly out of other lucrative 
enterprises, notably the sale of Apollinaris Water. Publishing was 
not quite such a profitable profession in the eighties of last century 
as some publishers at any rate find it today. 

* * * i. 

The news of Geoffrey Dawson’s death cannot have completely 
surprised those of his friends who had noted with distress the change 
in his appearance in recent months. Its effect is to tell the general 
public more than most of them ever knew about a life in which 
considerable influence was shrouded in complete anonymity. Dawson 
(his name was then still Rebinson) was one of the last survivors of 
that remarkable band of young men who formed Milner’s kinder- 
garten in South Africa after the Boer War. Of that notable company 
Philip Kerr and Patrick Duncan and John Buchan and Lionel 
Hichens are gone ; only Lionel Curtis and Robert Brand and Basil 
Williams, I think, remain. But, of course, the bulk of Dawson’s 


life was given to The Times, where he created a record by being 
twice editor—from 1912 to 1919 and 1923 to 1941—the interlude 
being due to a far from discreditable inability to agree with Lord 
Northcliffe as to how the proprietor of the Daily Mail should run 
The Times. But the break between the two was far from sudden. 
Northcliffe acquired The Times in 1908 and Dawson was appointed 
editor in 1912, when Buckle retired. Whatever the tension, he 
was unwilling to desert The Times during the war, and he held on 
ull 1919. Then; when Col. Astor acquired a controlling interest 
after Northcliffe’s death, Dawson was immediately re-appointed. 
Technically he was a highly competeni editor, but his strong pro- 
Chamberlain line in the days before the war—particularly one 
notorious leader in 1938 which blandly advocated throwing half 
Czechoslovakia to the Germans—alienated many readers. Devoted 
almost exclusively to journalism (and to Oxford and his Yorkshire 
home), Dawson, I think, never wrote a single book, but his article 
on Northcliffe in the Dictionary of National Biography has been 
pronounced by good judges the best estimate ever framed of that 
arresting and enigmatic character. 
*« * * 2 

A signal illustration of how not to talk of Americans was provided 
by Brigadier-General Critchley, Director-General of British Over- 
seas Airways, at a discussion arranged by the Royal Aeronautical 
Society last Saturday. The vain-glorious declaration that “we 
shall beat the American in the air without the slightest doubt, 
because we know how to look after our customers better than he 
does, and we have the men to do it; there is not that particular 
class in the American make-up—they all want to be President after 
selling newspapers,” may be left to be judged as a mere matter of 
taste. The assertion that “in America service meant servility, and 
they had no real idea of service to the passenger as we understood 
it,” is fantastically untrue as well as being offensive, and I am glad 
to see that Sir Roy Fedden, on behalf of the Royal Aeronautical 
Society, has dissociated himself and his society publicly from such 
strictures. 

* * + - 

Reference was made in The Spectator last week to a Football 
Association committee’s new denunciation of football pools. At 
the same time, and quite independently, the question of the legality 
of the pools, or certain forms of them, is on the way to being tested 
in the courts. A King’s Bench Court on Tuesday ordered Sir 
Bertrand Watson, the Chief Magistrate at Bow Street, who had dis- 
maissed an information relating to the legality of a pool advertisement, 
to state a case for the opinion of the High Court. An authoritative 
ruling, therefore, is likely to be forthcoming. What the Football 
Association, of course. is asking for is not an interpretation of the 
existing law, but new legislation prohibiting football pools of all 
kinds as contrary to public policy. 

* * * . 

Our bus-conductors do their share in keeping life cheerful. The 

“hold tight” exhortation is getting a little trite. A variation heard 


the other day, “adhere tenaciously,” is proportionately welcome. 
* * * * 


Erratum. I said last week that Lord Lang preached at Dr. 
Temple’s funeral. He did not; he read the lesson. Sackcloth duly 
donned. JANUS. 
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PRELUDE TO THE OFFENSIVE 


By STRATEGICUS 


T seems almost an insult to describe the campaign which has 

cleared North Brabant up to the Maas and the Hollandische 
Diep as a prelude. The battles which effected this change were 
among the bitterest in the whole episode that began with the landing 
in Normandy. Yet it cannot be ignored that the general effect of 
the operations in the northern part of the western front is to pre- 
pare the way for the great attack upon Germany. The campaign, 
in so far as it had a beginning and did not emerge from the terrible 
fighting entailed in the clearance of Zeeland and Flanders, oniy dates 
from about three weeks ago. The country south of the Scheldt 
estuary is a gift to the defence, and the Germans had taken full 
advantage of its potentialities. The flooded ground was dotted with 
immensely strong works—forts, pill-boxes and dyke defences— 
cunningly camouflaged ; and each of these points was designed to 
be self-sufficient. They were even, quite frequently, comfortable, 
warm and dry and air-cond‘tioned. 

They gave the Canadians more trouble than can well be imagined. 
The troops had to approach them through the water-logged fields. 
They were for days at a time moving through water and mud; 
sometimes they were waist-deep in the water. The strain of such 
fighting needs no emphasis ; and the rsth Army had at the outset 
perhaps as many as 60,000 troops of excellent quality. The dilu- 
tion by almost as many who were never intended to face such 
attack weakened the defence very little on the whole, because they 
were hounded on by the hard fanatical core of Nazis who formed 
the S.S. and parachute formations. If we are irritated by the delay 
this defensive caused us, all the more should we appreciate the 
success that has at last crowned the attack. But it was not until 
the reduction of Zeeland and Flanders was clearly winding to its 
last phase that the concerted move tewards the Maas began. 

Not yet can the full story be told of the clearance of Walcheren. 
Though it is nearly complete, as I write. there may be some days 
before the threat from the north of the Scheldt can be entirely dis- 
regarded. The reason for the dragging-out is one which we have 
encountered before. The successful breaching of the dykes, while 
it must have made the defence less coherent, clearly placed obstacles 
in the way of a swift success. This factor has never yet been fully 
appreciated. In France it becomes more evident every day how 
efficient was the air offensive ; but its very success may have been 
responsible for 50 per cent. of the difficulty of creating an efficient 
supply-system. The terrible effect upon communications can now 
be seen, and the longer it is studied the more one is inclined to 
withdraw the reservations about the value of the air factor. But 
we cannot have it both ways; and, while we recognise that this 
rupture of the communications behind the enemy lines is of the 
first importance, we have to remember that these communications 
will one day be in the rear of the Allied armies. The Allied engi- 
neers have achieved wonders; but even now the ruin of French 
transport hampers us, as it impedes also the French restoration. 

When the Second British Army began to take a hand in the 
campaign for the clearance of North Brabant events moved swiftly, 
and in some ten days or so the troops of the two armies were along 
the Maas and Hollandische Diep westward from the north of Herto- 
genbosch. The remains of the r5th Army now appear to have 
withdrawn north of that river-barrier, and even the Moerdyk bridges 
have been destroyed. What small pockets of resistance have been 
left behind have been abandoned to their fate. Model obviously 
wishes to put a sound water-barrier between him and Montgomery’s 
21st Army Group. Montgomery no doubt has his plans for the 
continuance of the campaign; and he has many choices, though 
crossing the Moerdyk bridges cannot be one of them. But it is 
probable that Model has also his preoccupations with the area of 
the South and North Holland provinces; and they should keep 
him from any further adventures on Montgomery’s flank, assuming 
the Allied design to be a movement to the east. 

The results of this campaign in North Brabant are considerable. 


The first, and perhaps in the last analysis the most important 
of all, is the use of Antwerp as a port of entry. When that is in 
effective use the whole of the northern group of armies will find 
the supply-problem immensely eased. Without that it is difficult 
to imagine how any campaign against Germany could make us: of 
the Allies’ special advantages. The urgent needs of daily supply 
rank very low in this respect. It is the multiplicity of weapons 
and the astonishing way their use eats up ammunition and petrol 
that forms the worst difficulty. Until these calls are met the 
superior power of the Allies cannot be brought to bear; and the 
advantage of an elaboration of defensive works and the higher skill 
and training of some of the German troops must tell. The grand 
assault has, of course, not yet been tried. The Allied command 
jhad no intention of making the attempt until they had accumulated 
*a sufficiency of supplies and had made provision for an abundant 
flow of them. Antwerp means that, if not immediately at least 
before long. 

Another result is the establishment of a defensive river-line 
covering Montgomery’s left. The barrier that holds the Allied 
troops south of the Maas also holds the Germans to the north. 
This argument is the more cogent in view of Model’s desire to hold 
North and South Holland and of his now disposing of a very 
considerably smaller force to do so. This ‘hard and tiresome cam- 
paign has, indeed, made great inroads in-his strength. It has been 
conservatively estimated that he has lost some 40,000 troops out of 
an original 100,000. The estimate is certainly on the conservative 
side, because there have been over 26,000 prisoners. On general 
grounds it would have seemed reasonable to have assumed at least 
the same number of killed and wounded. But even with a loss of 
only 40,000, the bulk of them taken from the better trained units, 
Model should have no urgent incentive to further adventures. 

If we assume that the estimated number are out of the battle for 
the future it follows that the Allied left flank may be taken as 
secure even as it stands and, therefore, the 21st Army Group will 


be able to use its considerable strength towards the east. Such 
a move may be expected within a reasonable period. Indeed, the 
German commentators are already talking of “zero hour.” This 


may mean little or much ; but it is difficult to ignore the crescendo 
in the air-offensive. Before the invasion of Normandy it was 
possible to read the signs of approaching attack. As I pointed out 
at the time, the area and the incidence of the air-offensive even 
suggested the place and time of the invasion. It was, of course, im- 
possible to guess exactly where the Allies would land ; but a broad 
indication was given. The time of the invasion was more clearly 
indicated ; and the same sequence of events appears to be developing 
now. ; : 

The general destruction of forward bases has aiready gone far. 
The destruction of synthetic oil plant has also been proceeding with 
greater weight recently. But now the interference with the com- 
munications—* interdiction ”—has been growing for about a week ; 
and that appears to suggest that the time for the grand assault is 
not far off. For it is the fact that communications can be got into 
some sort of working order for immediate purposes with gangs of 
labour within a short time. Some of the destruction of communi- 
cations is not so easily repaired; but of this we cannot have 
sufficient evidence to judge at present. If we had known, for 
instance, of the destruction of the Seine bridges, would it not 
have been possible to have predicted that Normandy was the 
destined area for the landings? 

We need hardly emphasise the fact that the Allies are adepts at 
concealing their plans. The mere scale of the distribution of 
targets offers an easy method of deceiving the enemy. Within this 
enormous air-bombardment is concealed the great design. After- 
wards we shall be able to recognise it, though at the moment it is 
not obvious. But the various ingredients of the overture can be 
discerned. The stage is set. There is certain to be a speedy sequel 


to this prelude. 
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MORE BEVERIDGE 


By QUINTIN HOGG, M.P. 


“WT is orthodox Treasury dogma steadfastly held,” said Mr. 

Winston Churchill in introducing the Budget in 1929, “ that 
whatever might be the political and social advantages very little 
additional employment and no permanent additional employment can 
in fact, and as a general rule, be created by State borrowing and 
State expenditure.” 

When Sir William Beveridge, on issuing his report on Social 
Insurance, admitted frankly that the whole plan would break down 
if there were a return to the conditions of mass-unemployment 
which had existed practically without any break since 1920, he 
deposited a big pledge with fortune. His critics complained that 
this assumption burked the whole issue, since it was firmly main- 
tained in the Treasury that the state of full employment could by 
no means be achieved by deliberate action on the part of Government. 
To disprove this dogma of traditional economics, and demonstrate 
that assumption “C” of his own Report was capable of fulfilmen 
by a Government determined to fulfil it, was therefore a debt of 
honour which Sir William Beveridge committed himself to dis- 
charge. Denied, for good reasons or bad, the advantage of official 
consultations, he provided himself with funds, acquired an 
adequate staff, collected a mass of statistical material and loyally 
set himself to the task. Such punctiliousness is rare amongst 
politicians, and the public will note and admire Sir William’s 
courage and tenacity of purpose in the face of adversity. 

But, as the author himself points out, the quest for full employ- 
ment is something a great deal more than the discharge of a debt 
of honour by the author of a scheme for Social Insurance. Full 
Employment “is wanted for its own sake and not simply to make 
a plan for Social Security work more easily.” If full employment 
can in fact be achieved, many of our social evils simply disappear 
in mist. Unemployment and the low -wages which result can be 
held responsible, directly or indirectly, for nine-tenths of the poverty 
and half the bad feeling in the country. If the people, even in full 
work, are unable to afford adequate diet, clothing, education for 
their children, medical attention or provision for old age, if it is 
not found profitable to build houses fit for sensitive and civilised 
families at an economic rate, if “each man appears as the enemy 
of his fellows in the scramble for jobs,” if there is bad feeling 
between classes or even races and suspicion and hatred-of foreigners, 
to a large extent we must seek the explanation in the fact that a 
buyers’ market exists in the mart where human skill and energy 
is for sale. If it can once be demonstrated that this position can 
be reversed much social lezislation becomes superfluous ; if. not, 
much social legislation becomes impossible. 

Sir William Beveridge calls his new Report* “Full Employment 
im a Free Society,” and thereby demonstrates his belief that the 
problem is not primarily economic, but political. Full employ- 
ment has been achieved, but in time of peace only by totalitarian 
States, and in free societies only in war when personal liberties 
have been restricted. Sir William Beveridge starts from the premise, 
equally agreeable to Conservatives and Liberals, that “there are 
some things in Britain which neither full employment nor the means 
of achieving it should be allowed to change.” He defines these 
“essential liberties” as meaning “freedom of worship, speech, 
writing, study and teaching ; freedom of assembly and of association 
for political and other purposes, including bringing about a peaceful 
change in the Government authority ; freedom in the choice of occu- 
pation and freedom in the management of personal income.” This 
definition, if loyally accepted, would seem at first sight sufficiently 
large. But the timid will feel a premonitory shiver down the spine on 
reading that the list expressly excludes “the liberty of a private 
citizen to own means of production and to employ other citizens 
in operating them at a wage.” 

There is no need, however, to quarrel with this. Few but 
obscurantists will dispute the author’s claim that this right must 
stand or fall simply by its success or failure as a device, and must 
not be elevated to the dignity of a natural law or of a moral principic. 
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Tu point of fact, private enterprise gets off with an acquittal, or at 
the very worst a caution. “Full employment is, in fact, attainable 
while leaving the conduct of industry in the main to private enter- 
prise.” This, however, is elsewhere described as only a “ pro- 
visional conclusion ” and the acquittal (if it be an acquittal) treated 
as a matter of the benefit of the doubt. “The necessity of 
Socialism,” ‘says Sir William, “in order to secure full employment 
Las not been demonstrated.” 

The discussion begins very sensibly by asking what is meant by 
full employment. Obviously, in any society some unemployment is 
inevitable. In his Report on Social Insurance Sir William puts the 
danger level at 10 per cent. It is worth pointing out that between 
1922 and 1938 it was only once below this figure, and between 
1860 and 1920 it was only once above. But Sir William is bolder 
than to ask simply for a restoration of 1913 employment. In the 
sense used in this Report full employment means 3 per cent. un- 
employment, that is, not more than about 500,000 unemployed. 
This percentage allows 1 ‘per cent. for seasonal unemployment, 
I per cent. for “change of employment incidental to progress,” 
and I per cent. for industrial friction at home and fluctuation in 
overseas demand (in so far as this cannot be compensated). Sir 


William claims that this estimate is “conservative rather than un- , 


duly hopeful.” It may be doubted whether he has allowed 
sufficiently for the quantitative effect of his “freedom in the choice 
of occupation,” but it is quite clear that he has a large margin of 
safety. The essence of the matter is that “the labour market should 
always be a sellers’ market rather than a-.buyers’ market”; purely 
quantitative speculations may be infructuous. 

This brings us to the nerve of the argument. After a valuable 
and stimulating statistical analysis of “unemployment in peace,” 
containing some important new material, the author proceeds to 
face the questions: “ Why has full employment been achieved in 
a totalitarian State and not in a free society except in war? Is 
the reason that full employment can only be paid for by a surrender 
of essential liberty?” To these questions Sir William Beveridge 
offers an uncompromisingly optimistic answer. The curtailments 
of liberty in war are due to the special character of war and not 
to the necessity for full employment. “It is not necessary of 
desirable to attempt in peace to drive the economic ‘machine at the 
pace of war. The target sct in war is made deliberately too high.” 
Sir William therefore rejects the need for “ the personal compulsions, 
the rationing, the appeals for personal saving, the astronomic in- 
crease in public debt and the extreme weight of taxation” of war. 

Full employment in Russia and Germany involved loss of liberty 
because “the objective involves some distortion of ordinary human 
desires. The rulers of Nazi Germany preferred guns to 
butter. The leaders of Soviet Russia, aiming at the rapid 
industrialisation of an agricultural country, cambined with the collec- 
tivisation of agriculture itself, used whatever powers were necessary 
to secure these objectives against the natural opposition of indi- 
viduals.” But one condition Sir William recognises as essential. 
I! is not an economic condition, but a condition of the collective 
will. There must be a “common objective, with finance sub- 
ordinated to that objective.’ This common objective the author 
finds in the social conscience directed to the deliberate abolition 
of his now familiar “Grant Evils”—want, ignorance, squalor, 
ugliness and disease. Full employment can be secured by adequate 
outlay, achieved by a free society through expenditure in pursuit 
of the common objective. For this purpose, in addition to the 
objective there must be a “centrally planned economy.” Here the 
author accepts the familiar expansionist economics entire—hook, 
line and Keynes multiplied. The chief instrument of this centrally 
planned economy is a new type of budget, in which total national 
outlay, including private consumption and investment, is equated 
with a previously estimated “datum,” the money value of the esti- 
mated production of the national man-power under full employment. 
The outlay is to be estimated in terms of five valuables—private con- 
sumption and investment, the balance of payments, aiid the loan and 
revenue accounts of central and local government. Public outlay 
is used as a sort of supercharge which will give the engine the 
necessary boost which it requires, and not as the kind of thermo- 
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stat envisaged by the White Paper on Employment Policy. The 
direction of public outlay will be determined by the requirements 
of the social conscience. 

To criticise a book of this length adequately is a task impossible 
to a reviewer limited by time and space. Five comments must 
suffice: (1) Despite the fact that the argument has the curious dis- 
cursive and parenthetic style characteristic of the author’s mind 
(which is a racing yacht rather than a speedboat), it is a first-class 
wosk of great political importance. It is a new Radical programme 
for progressives who do not desire Socialism, and are not prepared 
to surrender their liberties. 

(2) Like the Government White Paper, acceptance of the thesis 
depends on deciding that it should be a function of the State to 
protect its citizens against mass-unemployment, and therefore in- 
volves the rejection of Mr. Churchill’s “ orthodox dogma, stead- 
fastly held,” of 1929. This may now be taken as proved. 

(3) As against the White Paper, the Report plays down the 
importance of the total volume of international trade in ensuring 
full employment. According to the White Paper, this is cardinal. 
Sir William Beveridge rather airily asserts that, “one way or 
another there is no doubt that the problem of obtaining the neces- 
sary minimum of international trade for Britain can be solved.” On 
this issue there can be small doubt that the Government is more 
realistic. 

(4) On the other hand, against the White Paper the author proves 
his case that, although the spirit was willing, “ financial inhibitions ” 
prevented the Government from defining remedies at all adequate to 
the cure. Whatever the international position, Sir William’s more 
radical remedies are more convincing. 

(5) In one form or another the principles underlying the pro- 
gramme contained in this volume probably constitute a fundamental 
issue in domestic politics—more important than private enterpris? 
versus Socialism, more important than controls versus libertes, more 
important than Social Insurance. It is the only practical alternative 
to Socialism offered other than laissez faire. Wpon its acceptance 
xy Conservatives depends in large measure their fitness to govern 
after the transition period is over. 


THE CHINA SITUATION 


By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

HOUGH Genera! Stilwell’s recall from China has caused some- 
T thing of a shock, it springs naturally from a situation about 
which there has never really been any secret. The agitation in 
America has been due to the fact that part of the American public 
which looked upon China as a first-class Power with a democratic 
régime is disillusioned and in consequence embittered. The flood- 
light of publicity has shown up some things which did not fit into 
accepted ideas about China. There has not been as much comment 
in the British Press over Stilwell’s recall, because this is regarded 
primarily as an affair between the Americans and the Chinese ; 
nor has there been the same romantic attitude in England towards 
China as there has been in America. This sudden disillusionment 
about China is a little unfair on the Chinese, though they are them- 
selves partly to blame for having imposed so rigid a censorship on all 
news out of China. The public realises well enough today how 
much it has suffered from being badly informed about what was 
happening in Europe and the Far East after the last war. Un- 
fortunately there is a similar ignorance today, thanks to political 
censorship. People in Britain and America are left to theorise and 
sentimentalise on false premises. When they find that the Chinese 
and the Indians are not really as democratic or as western as they 
had thought it comes with a jar of disappointment. 

Those who have been in China and India during this war have 
seen something of the difficulties, and realise that the way out 
is not by insisting that everyone should be democratic. Chiang 
Kai-shek would not have been able to accomplish as much as he 
has in the unification of China if he had not been a ruthless dictator. 
The new China of Sun Yat-sen has only been in existence since 
1911, and the widow of the founder is to be met with in Chungking 
today, as young-looking and attractive as any Chinese woman there. 





She has been long out of favour because she wanted a reconciliation 
with the Communists. The rigid censorship out of China has pre- 
vented foreign correspondents from explaining to the world that 
China is only in the process of becoming a great nation. When I 
was there it was impossible to make any reference in cables abroad to 
internal differences between the able end liberal-minded T. V. Soong 
and Dr. Kung, who has for long been the much-criticised Minister 
of Finance. It could not be stated that some of China’s best troops 
had been used to blockade the Chinese Communists, who are also 
fighting the Japanese; the Communists have set up a régime in north- 
west China which is less corrupt than the Chungking régime, and has 
a large following among many of the younger Chinese students. 
There were, indeed, some members of the Kucmintang who went as 
far as to argue that troops and supplies should not be wasted on the 
Japanese, who would eventually be dealt with by the Americans and 
the British, and that the Kuomintang should save its army for the 
coming struggle with the so-called Communists of Yenan. General 
Ho Ying-chin, the Chief of Staff, was among those who opposed 
any reconciliation with the Communists. For a considerable time 
now there has been little concentrated effort by the Chinese against 
the Japanese; Stilwell has made himself unpopular by insisting 
that the Chinese should reorganise their forces and fight the external 
enemy now. 

The equipment and supplies which have been brought in by the 
Americans have often failed to reach their proper destination—the 
troops in the field. Not much attention is paid by the Chinese 
General Staff to the peasant soldier, who is expected to carry out 
military operations while ill-equipped and ill-fed. Of course the 
supplies coming in by air have not been enough ; China throughout 
the war has been desperately in need of equipment. Americans 
consider, however, that supplies have been on a_large 
enough scale to justify better results. I have stood on 
an airfield in China and watched big American transport 
plangs coming from India over the Himalayas, and landing within 
a few minutes of one another. Supplies have been piling up 
since before the spring of 1940, when I first went over the “ Hump,” 
as the flight over fifteen-thousand-foot ranges has come to be 
called. The Americans became more and more anxious to have 
sufficient control to ensure that the material got to its proper 
destination ; but the more they pressed for a control the more 
annoyed the Chinese authorities became. 

These are among the factors which have led to trouble. There 
is nothing new in the situation, which has been known to all who 
have visited China, and to ail who have had to deal with the 
Kuomintang Government. It has been known, of course, to the 
Chinese themselves; finally, at the People’s Political Council in 
September matters were for the first time openly discussed, and 
there was criticism of General Ho Ying-chin and of Dr. Kung. 
The Chinese are now beginning to put their own house in order. 
Supplies will go on being sent as they have been for the last two 
years, for China is as important to us militarily and politically as 
ever. During seven years she has fought gallantly, retreating through 
her vast territory, but never completely abandoning hope. If China 
had given in to the Japanese, and the enemy had made a base there 
from which to invade India through Burma, it might even have been 
possible for the Japanese forces to join up with the Germans and 
Italians in the Middle East. China has been the bridge between 
East and West, a barrier against the Japanese propaganda-drive 
of Asia for the Asiatics, 

When I flew over the vast snow-clad tops of the Himalayas from 
the valley of the Brahmaputra, and dropped down into China, I 
felt cut off in a lost world. I suffered from a feeling of depression, 
from which I was roused only by the extraordinary cheerfulness of 
the Chinese themselves. I can well imagine that after seven years 
of privation and suffering it is not easy for the Chinese to keep 
good-humoured with Allies from whom so much had been expected. 
The worst period of all for the Chinese came soon after America 
and Britain declared war on their side. Later, when they knew 
that final victory was certain, it was still galling to be told that 
the war in Europe would have to be finished before large forces 
could be sent to link up China with the rest of the world. It is not 
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surprising that bitter things have been said, but the air may have 
been cleared a little by the Stilwell affair both in China and in 
America. It is not the last that we shall hear of this remarkable 
and tough campaigning general, whose ‘great experience of the 
Far East will be needed again. 


EDUCATION NOW? 


By AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


WO reasons why the better education for the nation’s children 

promised in the new Act will almost miss the whole present 
school generation were given in recent issues of The Spectator. 
The first writer was explicit; we are short of tens of thousands of 
teachers, and you cannot recruit, let alone train, teachers overnight. 
The second writer made his point implicitly ; he pointed out what 
difficulties the building industry was going to have even in solving 
the primary problem of housing. New schools? not for several 
years, was the deduction. On the subject of teachers, Sir Cyril 
Norwood, in language as explicit as The Spectator writer’s, asks 
tersely, “ Where are the new teachers? ” 

We have all cheered for a better-educated new generation, only 
to realise now that the two main prerequisites will not be forth- 
coming for two, three or perhaps four years. Is there anything 
that can be done to help existing teachers in existing schools till 
solid reinforcements come up? Lay help with clerical and welfare 
work is one device. But that seems to be one that must also wait. 
How about books? Anyone who has studied teachers and children 
at work will, I think, agree that the hard-pressed teacher is more 
dependent on text-books than the teacher with a small class, good 
premises and a good school library, who may almost do without 
them. It was with this piece of personal observation, and the figures 
about the paper shortage given by the Educational Group of the 
Publishers’ Association in mind, that I and a young art teacher asked 
a few teachers and Directors of Education what they thought should 
be done. Would fresh text-books and new “visual aids” (maps, 
charts and the like) be helpful? We also consulted two publishers 
of school-books. 

Half-a-dozen teachers confirmed and amplified the idea that the 
busy teacher with too large a class (some of whom had missed 
school-tme owing to evacuation and other war disturbances) has a 
much better chance with really good tools in the way of books, and 
that in these conditions “visual aids” were particularly valuable. 
Two Directors of Education poinyed out that a great many of the 
existing text-books were by now very much out of date. Many teachers 
wanted to adapt their teaching to the new conditions and oppor- 
tunities that the Act would bring (for instance, to the “ Modern 
School”). A third pointed to various specific needs. It was sug- 
gested that even if the school publishers got the paper that is so 
urgently needed it was essential that this should not be used mainly 
for the re-issue of “old favourites.” This, it seemed, might well 
be the effect of doling out small further percentages of paper from 
time to time. The Educational Group of the Publishers’ Associa- 
tion emphasise further how greatly such a policy raises costs and 
aggravates labour difficulties. A point stressed from the schools was 
that new points of view and new discoveries are naturally picked 
up by the brighter children, and that when a teacher is compelled 
to use old text-books the apparent irrelevance of “lessons” is 
much increased. 

We asked, as has been said, about visual aids. The sort of things 
discussed were the picture-statistics which have been evolved by 
experts such as Professor Neurath, or those familiar in the posters 
of the Ministry of Food ; the small travelling exhibitions, the posters, 
“ current-affairs” maps and photographic “ picture-sets,” such as 
are issued by A.B.C.A. for the Army, and for war factories by 
various Ministries. (The “Campaigns Division” and the “ Exhibi- 
tions Division” of the Ministry of Information, for instance, are 
experts on this sort of thing as applied to exposition for adults. As 
a lecturer to forces and in factory canteens I can testify to their 
value as “first aid,” especially in the case.of large groups.) The 
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answer that we got from the educationalist was that such things 
would be of very great value in the present educational emergency 
and might prove of permanent value, especially for certain groups of 
children—some said especially for the brighter children, some said 
especially for the more backward. 

The young art teacher was very thorough in her method of in- 
vestigating their point. She took an exhibition designed for 
A.B.C.A,. round three large sample senior schools and asked both 
teachers and children whether they thought that this sort of thing 
could and should be adapted for “lessons.” The reply was unani- 
mous. It would be useful and it would be fun, and she got a 
host of suggestions about its exact application and about how 
children, with the help of the art and handicraft teachers, could 
help to adapt “type” printings of maps and charts to particular 
needs. From my own discussions there emerged the suggestion that 
such visual aids might be keyed on both to text-books, new and old, 
and to school broadcasts. The principle of “something to see” is 
already there, of course, in the excellent illustrated pamphlets issued 
by the B.B.C. : 

Talking such ideas over with a school-book publisher, we began 
of course with the books themselves. He came out (to my sur- 
prise, for he is a strong individualist) with a vigorous plea for the 
“ rationalisation ” of school-book production. He pointed out that 
when the Board of Trade had given a lead (to the textile and cloth- 
ing trades for instance), the results had been a great saving of 
material and labour and the production of “ Utility” models which 
met with a remarkable amount of approval. Could the publishers 
do something of the same kind? I asked. He was emphatic that 
they could, but only if a-lead, and moré than a lead, were given by 
the Ministry of Education. Another publisher was asked, Would 
the provision of “visual aids” result in the saving of paper and 
labour—binders and so on? Yes; if the co-ordination were care- 
fully done, and if big printings of “ type ” designs were, as had been 
suggested, really fqllowed out. If it were done haphazard, No ; 
again “ Rationalisation.” A further suggestion on this was that the 
colour-printing resources of the printers of commercial posters might 
be made available to help schools. Thus a sort of first-aid programme 
for the teachers and children now in school seems to emerge: 


(1) Since there cannot be 60,000 new teachers and the right 
number of labs, workshops and the like for two or three years, or 
perhaps four or five, it is worth while to concentrate now on two 
less massive devices, one of them old, one newer—school-books and 
visual aids. 

(2) The re-issue of the “old favourites ” in adequate numbers might 
be the result of- doling out paper as and when it can be made 
available to the publishers, but that would not meet the case. 

(3) Greater economy and efficiency could be achieved by some sort 
of “ rationalisation ” of the industry and a temporary “ utility ” pro- 
duct, as. with women’s clothes. The provision of up-to-date mate- 
rial is considered so important because the world and the children 
have not stood still. 

(4) Rationalisation would have to be a combined effort. The pub- 
lishers and the Ministry of Education could probably not do the 
trick alone; the help of many individuals and firms and teams 
from other Ministries and the B.B.C. would be invaluable. 

I would myself add three types of people who should volunteer 
their help. The first are authors. Why should not writers who are 
either experts in a particular subject or in pleasant presentation or 
in writing for children try their hands in this field? (To look at the 
general run of school books is to see the justification for this sug- 
gestion.) They might make a real contribution to reconstruction. 
They would need, of course, to work always with a teacher or 
teachers at their elbows. I have tried working in this way; it is 
interesting and, incidentally, lucrative. The third are artists and 
illustrators. 

I asked one of the publishers consulted how long his firm reckoned 
(in peace time) between the commissioning of a school book and 
the delivery of manuscript and drawings. He answered, “ At least 
a year.” It is to be hoped that this time-schedule could be speeded 
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up and writing and designing done more quickly. But even if it 
were cut in half, it is plain that some such reconsideration of the 
teacher’s needs could take place immediately, well ahead of a fresh 
paper supply. Let me again reiterate that the need is urgent and 
schools really in a bad way. The Education Act is, after all, the 
first of the promised new reforms to be put on the statute-book. 
In my experience, many parents (i.e. voters) in the Forces and in- 
dustry are consciously critical of the present truly disturbing state 
of their children’s—especially their older children’s—education. 


PLEBS & RECONSTRUCTION 


By ERA GREY 


PTIMISM is high in the factories and victory eagerly awaited. 

While waiting, the Plebs are thinking of post-war reconstruc- 

The phrase is thrust at them through the medium of the 
Press and the radio. It is not a good phrase. The Plebs do not 
use and perhaps do not understand it. What does post-war mean? 
Moreover, the phrase strengthens suspicion, of which already there 
is no lack. In whatever the Plebs do not understand they sense 
someone’s guile, not their own deficiency. They tend just now 
to believe that the Government and the “high-ups” have plans 
which for some time have been cut and dried. 

Nevertheless, though they think that the shape of things to come 
is largely determined, their imaginations are touched by the thought 
of change. They speculate as to what even the Government must 
offer. A preponderating desire is that the Essential Works Order 
should be lifted. More than anything the Plebs demand to be 
allowed to work as and where they please ; to be free, to move about 
as théy list. They want to take a day off if it suits them, away 
from the ever watchful prying eyes of the Joint Production Com- 
mittees. The right to “get away from here” is asserted even by 
those who are extremely unlikely to go. Those who were directed 
to the factory will wish to go, as well as a few who have worked 
in it for several years; but others who will remain in the factory 
for the rest of their days, as their parents did before them, equally 
desire to resume the status and the dignity of freedom. 

These “stickers” join the more adventurous and itinerant in 
the desire to see the obnoxious order removed, not only because 
they wish to feel untrammelled, but also because they think that the 
order, by importing directees, has killed the happy family spirit 
which used to pervade the factory. The directees belong .to the 
lesser breeds ; it is they who cause turmoil and steal and maltreat 
the property of the company. The old hands, without disliking 
the directees, do not accept them. The directees do not come of the 
blood or share the tradition. When they depart there will be 
an end to tumult and destructiveness ; the old hands will re-acquire 
importance and the factory resume its friendliness and peace. 

Unanimity on the question of essential work applies also to 
the desire to discharge our debt to the fighting men.. “ Demobilise 
the Forces. Return the prisoners of war. Let our boys come 
home.” All look forward to the re-uniting of families. It is a 
general aspiration that the young men should return to their jobs, 
find cosy houses awaiting them, marry, rear families, and settle 
down. And .above the debt to all who have fought is the special 
debt to the blind or maime It is desired that the damaged men 
should be fitted into a good place in the world, or if they cannot be 
fitted, that they should be pensioned adequately. The Plebs are as 
one man in maintaining that those who have offered their lives for 
the freedom of all, and have suffered for all, have a claim not 
only to comfort but to abundance. 

A good time for those who have fought, and for those who have 
been injured, should not exclude a good time for those who have 
toiled. In a surprisingly large number of cases the prospect of a 
good time for the toiler—in these cases not much more than a 
prospect of a “ blow out ”—rests upon the expectation of a prompt 
return of income-tax credit. Many of the Plebs have read too 
much into this credit. They. have assumed that in the credit the 
Government was absorbing all the spending-power which had to 
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be withheld in the national interest, and that all other spending 
power could be used lightheartedly, or even extravagantly. In 
other words, the income tax credit represents the total savings 
during the war of many whose earnings by their own standards 
have been large. The good time to be enjoyed when the credit 
is received excites the senses. Some taste in advance a romantic 
holiday ; others, unlimited evenings at the local tavern, drinking 
beer no less unlimited. The Plebian female dreams chiefly of ward- 
robes restocked with clothes, the purchase of which will be un- 
hampered by the surrender of coupons. No one doubts that the 
Government will return the post-war credit promptly and in the 
lump, and that to spend will be good for trade. No one’s vision 
is troubled by thoughts of inflation—another word unknown in 
the Plebian terminology. 

It will be seen that the Plebs are not unduly concerned with the 
vaster aspect of reconstruction. Without saying why, they suspect 
the professions of the Government. They anticipate an election 
after the war and a new Government little changed in personnel but 
able to hold itself free of responsibility for the pledges of its pre- 
decessor. How would the Plebs, if they had the power, themselves 
remould our sorry scheme? Here, although there is some criticism 
of the treatment of the Poles, the magic word is still Russia. The 
Plebs would imitate the Russian pattern. As to the desirability of 
imitating Russia no one hints a doubt. No one, for example, asks 
whether the Russians have Essential Work Orders. Such a question 
would be an infraction of simple faith, and it is not put. Wonderful 
Russia! where everything touches perfection and restriction itself 
may be sanctified. The mirage of Russian excellence makes any 
British comparison inapt. The egalitarian Plebs are inclined, how- 
ever, to give their own country a good mark for its Education Act, 
which they think wiil lessen the disparities of life. 

From the vision of bliss that is Russia discussion comes home 
again and becomes factual. Is there to be a bath and refrigerator 
in every home? Fortunate Plebs who have baths and adequate 
means for heating water do not always value their blessings. Some 
of them boast that they have not had a bath for a month, Further- 
more, some who have bathless houses are not anxious to have 
baths installed. Refrigerators would clearly be welcomed, but 
would they remain more than mere toys? New-fangled things are 
unpopular, and novelty soon palls. The Plebian wife lives in a rut 
of monotonous, unimaginative menus. In her hand-to-mouth 
existence daily shopping is pleasant and appropriate. One Plebian 
couple relate that they borrowed a refrigerator for two months, For 
a fortnight there was a liberal production of ice-cream. Soon too 
much was consumed and appetite sated. The refrigerator door was 
closed, the current switched off—and never switched on again. 
Thereafter the refrigerator was merely a receptacle for food. 

It will be more than difficult to adjust post-war reconstruction to 
satisfy the vague and shifting aspirations of the Plebs. But if what 
is given can be marked “ Made in Russia” it will be welcomed. 


DAREDEVIL LOVE 


I May not love the sun too much, or the grey hills and the sky. 
For I am afraid lest my love for them 

Should break my heart when I die. 

Who knows if the sun will rise to-morrow? 

To love is to know the fear of sorrow. 


Their answer came like a soft west breeze, 

Or the gentle fluttering of springtime trees: 

“If you love us enough there will be no fear: 

“When you die to have loved us and all you hold dear 
“ Will be treasure well spent from an endless store. 

“If you fear such a sorrow, then love us more.” 


So I dared to love freely all friends and delight, 
The bustle of day, and the quiet of night ; 

Hard and soft, less and more, 

The edges of foam on a roaring shore ; 

And I found in loving no whimpering tears, 


For they are not friends—true love and fears. 
Roy Stace. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


E persuade ourselves as we become older that we have reached 

the age of reason, and are no longer swayed by those extremes 
of affection or dislike which disturbed our young and middle years. 
Our hatred of the National Socialists in Germany is not an irrational 
hatred ; it is a rational hatred, since they have denied and murdered 
every virtue which man has painfully evolved for himself in the 
last three thousand years. Our dislike of the Italian Fascists is also 
rational, since it is unforgivable that a small cohort of adventurers 
should have brought such misery upon their own country and the 
world. I do not for these reasons regard my loathing of all forms 
of Fascism as an unbalanced loathing, or as something which I shou!d 
seek to mitigate or reduce. Yet when I learnt that the Russian 
armies were w.thin cannon-range of Buda-Pesth, I wa; conscious 
of a degree of delight which I felt to be neither virtuous nor sane. 
My treason tells me that the Hungarians found themselves in a 
difficult position. and that it would have been hard indeed for them 
to maintain a stubborn neutrality. They were forced into the war 
by geographical necessity, and by a burning national resentment 
against the Treaty of Trianon, a resentment which between the 
two wars was innocently fostered and condoned by many pro- 
Hungarians in this country. Nor is this all. Hungary has not 
been engaged in direct hostilities against my own countrymen, and 
my feelings of hostility should thus be comparatively mild. More- 
over, almost alone among Hitler’s satellites, they for long refrained 
from cruelty against the Jews in their midst, and for several years 
their conduct in this respect was independent and humane. For 
these reasons one should welcome the defeat of Hungary and the 
bombardment of Buda-Pesth with impersonal, and perhaps even 
tepid, satisfaction. Thus, when I detect in myself stirrings of positive 
delight, I suspect that in this connexion my reason has surrendered 
itself to feelings which are none the less compulsive feelings in that 
they are obscure. 

* * * * 

Were I either leisured or enormously rich I might submit to some 
psycho-analyst the complex of antipathies which tangle themselves 
around my concept of Hungary. I should seek to convince this 
examiner that my dislike of everything Hungarian, from tokay to 
gipsy music, from their peasant embroideries to their unlovely Finno- 
Ugrian language, was a perfectly rational dislike. I should seek 
te persuade him that it was bur natural that a Western European 
should be lacking in instinctive sympathy for this immigrant eastern 
tribe, who had spilled over from the plains of Asia into the very 
centre of our charming peninsula. I should contend that a people 
who for nearly two hundred years had submitted to Turkish domina- 
tion had no right to claim the affection of those who had been 
moulded by more classic influences. I should assert that the Hun- 
garians had, since the fourteenth century, contributed as little as 
other “ Turanians” to the general sum of European culture and 
progress. I should adduce the arrogant ineptitude with which the 
Magyars have for the last two hundred years ruled their subject 
peoples and bullied their many minorities. And I should point to 
Buda-Pesth as the symbol and criticism of their way of life. For in 
truth that vast dual city, although occupying one of the finest sites in 
Europe, is the least satisfying. of all European towns. Enormous 
without true magnificence, pretentious without elegance, emphatic 
yet without design, Pesth and Buda sprawl on each side of the 
gigantic river, providing no expression of any national! or natural 
culture, displaying only, and with great ostentation, imitative varia- 
tions of all the ugliest themes which Central European architecture, 
between 1840 and 1940, has devised. 

7 * * + 

My psycho-analyst, I fear, would remain unimpressed by all these 
explanations. He would shake his head patiently, deny that such 
were the true causes of my antipathy, and begin to delve. He 
would discover to his delight that between the ages of two and 
five—that short sector of life which is the analyst’s happiest hunting- 
ground—I had lived in Buda-Pesth. And as he delved and 


prodded, white maggots of suppressed memories would begin to 
stir in their sleep. He, would recall to my mind the little house 
in the Andrassy avenue, with the statue of Flora, or it may have been 
Pomona, upon the pediment. I should remember how with my 
white knitted gloves—into which my fingers had been pushed by my 
nurse with such impaticat ferocity—I would brush the first snow 
{rom the privet hedges which lined the alleys at the entrance to 
the park. I should remember how, beside the benches of the park— 
in the dank Danubian air which smelt of sulphur springs and yellow 
leaves—I would discover and retain as treasures the little cardboard 
holders through which the Hungarians smoked their cigars. I 
should remember the tall, black, water-tower at the end of the avenue 
iound wh‘ch the autumn gales howled, bringing cold and fear and 
sadness to little boys. I.should remember the scream and clang 
of trams as they rounded the corner, the sound of factory sirens 
wa‘ling dolefully at bedtime, the wind on the great bridge that led 
to Buda. And my psycho-analyst would with relish disinter the 
terrors which assailed me when I lay ill with typhoid, and when, in 
my delirium, I saw the scarlet devils of Saint Nikolaus chasing 
each other round the cornice of my room. He would be satisfied 
by these discoveries ; he would find in them the final explanation 
of my antipathies; and he would be wrong. For my childhood 
memories of Buda-Pesth, as all my childhood memories, are, in spite 
of the wind and the red devils of Saint Nikolaus, happy memories 
and comforting. 
* * * * 

I am not aware, moreover, that any of my subsequent visits to 
Buda-Pesth were accompanied by circumstances which should 
perpetuate irrational distaste. I admit that I never felt attracted 
to the Quorn or Melton type of Hungarian magnate, whose taste in 
tweeds was apt to be as emphatic as his taste in killing animals. I 
admit also that Hungarian propaganda between the two wars, with its 
mixture of arroganc: and self-pity, of injured innocence and revenge, 
was scarcely an agreeable type of propaganda. And I admit that 
it is irritating that these Finne-Ugrian Anglophiles should constantly 
assert, when things go badly, that they never meant to be our 
enemies, although they always are. Nor is my dislike of Hungarians 
in general, and Buda-Pesth in particular, in any way connected with 
the fact that I spent three wet days in the capital during the 
bolshevik experiment of Bela Kun. That was an interesting experi- 
ence ; it was not particularly distressing. A group of red guards, 
preceded by a red flag and followed by a hat-stand, slouched in the 
pouring rain from shop to shop, hanging upon the hat-stand such 
“ contributions ” as they could extort. A group of silent and appre- 
hens.ve capitalists were herded into the Hungaria Hotel, while the 
band played gipsy music to them and the sentries stood with fixed 
bayonets at the doors. And in the intervals Bela Kun (darting 
suspicious looks through shifty pink-lidded eyes) in the company 
of Garbai, Kunfi and Bolgar, would have conferences with General 
Smuts in the dining-car which we had brought from Paris, while the 
rain streamed down the windows and rattled on the roof. There 
was nothing in all that to explain my irrational antipathy to Hungary 
and Buda-Pesth. : 

* * * * 

It is natural and right that we should experience a sense of horror 
when large human cities are destroyed. The fact that Buda-Pesth 
and Berlin are ugly cities should not make any marked difference. 
There are many rational reasons why one should feel pleased by 
the Russian advance on Buda-Pesth; my rational pleasure was, 
however, enhanced by an irrational pleasure. Or was it so irra- 
tional? The fact that since the day, more than a thousand years 
ago, when Arpad first entered Hungary, the Magyass have done 
much harm and little good to Europe is a relevant fact. The fact 
that by their restless propaganda the Hungarians did much to dis- 
integrate the last peace settlement is also relevant. My satis- 
faction may be due to the quite rational feeling that this time the 
Hungarians will not again be able to disturb the peace. 
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THE THEATRE 


«« Private Lives.’”’ At the Apollo.———*t Too True to be Good.” At 
the Lyric, Hammersmith. Anglo-Russian ‘‘ Merry-Go-Round.” 
At the Adelphi. 


THERE comes a time when it is apparent that some social explosive 
force is needed to free an art from chains forged by mere habit and 
tradition. The habit I am about to criticise is the convention of 
the London commercial theatre that a play must last from two and a 
half to three hours. This is not a war-time convention ; on the 
contrary it has slowly stabilised itself as an unbreakable rule during 
the last fifty years. A pre-war play had to begin at between 8 and 
g o’clock and finish between 10 and 11. This was supposed to give 
us time for dinner and time to catch the last trains and buses home. 
Actually, it resulted in a hurried uncivilised rush through dinner, 
destructive both to mind and digestion, considerable disturbance 
by late arrivals, and a somnolence of the average person’s critical 
faculties and powers of concentration that caused feeble plays to 
survive and good ones to perish. Since the war, plays have begun 
about six o’clock and ended about nine, and we dine comfortably 
afterwards, although at present, it is difficult for many people to get 
to the theatre so early. But why insist on a prescribed length for 
plays? Especially when the now stereotyped length is either too 
short or too long, being one of those compromises which make for 
dreary standardisation. This is preliminary to my saying that Mr. 
Noel Coward’s bright little comedy Private Lives, which ought to 
last about one hour, is padded out to a degree that becomes 
unendurable before the end of the second act. For me it was all 
over, and very enjoyably over, at the end of Act I, which concludes 
a typically clever piece of Cowardian observation, now beginning to 
date. But not even the fact that both John Clements and Kay 
Hammond, in the parts originally played by Noel Coward and 
Gertrude Lawrence, were in my opinion quite as good as their 
originals could disguise the vast empty spaces of Act II in which 
trips to the pianoforte and visits to the gramophone had to supply 
the total lack of dramatic matter. Reduced to two scenes Private 
Lives might be a not too near rival to Barrie’s Shall We fFoin the 
Ladies? and remain in the repertory of the English theatre in days 
to come ; as a three-act play it is doomed to disappear totally from 
the stage when its waning topicality has completely gone. 

Far otherwise is the case with Bernard Shaw’s extravaganza Too 
True to be Good, which is at least as good as any of those plays 
popularly considered to be his most successful. It is the fashion to 
say that Mr. Shaw’s later plays have too much talk, but this is not 
true of Too True to be Good (1932), in which all he has to say is 
as cleverly and ingeniously dramatised as ever. The characters are, 
indeed, given from an angle and not seen in the round, but this is 
an essential quality of comedy; also they all hang together in a 
common action which enables them to be displayed in a logical 
development. The play therefore has form as well as brilliance of 
dialogue, and, as always with this author, wit, invention’ and moments 
of profound good sense. Who but Mr. Shaw would open a play 
with a speech by a microbe seated at the head of a patient’s bed- 
stead? The whole of the amusing first act was dominated by Mr. 
Richard Goolden as this microbe, for, as the burglar, Mr. Michael 
Golden was less effective than he became as the preacher in his 
final speech, which he delivered well. An: outstandingly satisfactory 
performance was Nigel Clarke’s Colonel Tallboys. Oddly enough, 
Mr. Shaw draws soldiers sympathetically and both Colonel Tallboys 
and Private Meek are first-class comic characters, as is the Sergeant, 
a part finely acted by Dallas Eaton. Ellen Pollock was superb as 
the Nurse and Patricia Hilliard was an almost ideal Patient. This 
is one of Mr. Shaw’s most serious plays, and it is as amusing as any 
of his better-known comedies. 

There is little that is favourable to be said of Merry Go Round. 
It is too haphazard by far, and its strenuous efforts at gaiety are 
insufficiently supported by well-devised and efficiently executed 
numbers. There is a quite acceptable bailet, in which Nina Tara- 
kanova dances well; there is some moderately good singing ; but 
nothing is done well enough or is in itself novel or striking enough 
to make one wish to see it again. The whole entertainment is a 
mediocre hotch-potch with music borrowed from Verdi, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Johann Strauss and others, and as a final piece of 
banality “ The Volga Boat Song.” There is George Lacy, a strenuous 
comedian, whose energy drew from me reluctant laughter ; but, 
frankly, this sort of show is not good enough nowadays. It would be 
more suitable as an Ensa show for the less critical sections of the 
Forces marooned in desert places and nostalgic for the past. 

JAMES REDFERN. 
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THE CINEMA 
** Adventures in Bukhara.” At the Tatler.——* The Climax.” At 
the Odeon.——** Spanish Earth.” At the Academy. —— ‘** Ku 
Kan.”’ At the London Pavilion. 


Adventures in Bukhara is a filma depending as much for its effect 
on atmosphere as on situation. It was made in 1943 by the Soviet 
studios in Tashkent and here indeed is the Middle East. Though 
the story is set in the eighteenth century the scenes of street and 
bazaar give a completely convincing picture of people and period, 
and the eating of bowls of pilaff, the head shaving, the fortune- 
telling which we see depicted as amongst the normal daily activities 
of Bukhara’s citizens are not the studio fabrications with which 
Hollywood pictures of the East have familiarised us. They belong 
to this place and these people. The story is of the gay adventures 
of Nasreddin, a Robin Hood of the Middle East who exposes and 
deflates the vanity of riches with a simple logic and who finds no 
difficulty in rescuing his bride from the Emir’s harem. This kind 
of story stands or falls by its success in creating an appropriate 
setting for its fantastic adventures and this the film triumphantly 
does. The final result is a fairy tale come alive, a literary legend 
which has taken visual shape. Sverdlin, who plays the part of 
Nasreddin, is a comedian whose future performances may be 
awaited with high expectation. He has the mercurial and effer- 
vescent quality of the late Douglas Fairbanks, a first-rate sense: of 
timing, and a very real sense of visual humour. 

The success of this production from Tashkent suggests that the 
opening of studios outside the established centres of film-making 
may well result in a much-needed transfusion of new vitality 
into the cinema and in the bringing to the screen of colourful idioms 
which have so far suffered only the misrepresentation and distortion 
of studios with a necessarily alien appgoach. Adventures in Bukhara 
is handicapped for popular distribution by its Russian dialogue for 
which the superimposed English titles are a poor substitute, but 
here, nevertheless, is a film which might be booked with good results 
by cinema-managers normally shy of foreign films. 

To contrast with this success in the creation of an authentic 
atmosphere, let us consider The Climax. Here is a film which 
has been synthesized rather than created. A public exists for films 
of back-stage horror on the model of The Phantom of the Opera 
(the fact might provide a rich field for psychological research but 
it remains, nevertheless, a commercial fact) and aware of the market 
the producers of The Climax have gone painstakingly to work to 
assemble the required ingredients. Here is Susanna Foster as the 
young singer who is to make her debut and here is the sinister 
figure haunting the opera-house who is determined to prevent it. 
Here are also a pair of temperamental stars for comic relief, a little 
technicoloured stage spectacle and some grey make-up for the villain. 
For the latter role the film-makers have nailed their sadistic colours 
firmly to the mast by choosing none other than our horrific friend, 
Mr. Boris Karloff. For a crowning touch (a touch of genius in the 
genre) it has been arranged that the villain shall be the doctor 
Officially accredited to the opera-house, which permits him to keep 
handy a formidable collection of surgical instruments. 

I wonder whether material of this kind really represents a lesser 
public danger than the shots illustrating Nazi participation in 
Franco’s Spanish rebellion which the censor ordered to be removed 
from Joris Iven’s Spanish Earth now revived in London. Presum- 
ably there would today be no official objection to the re-insertion of 
the film’s premature anti-Fascism. It is the character of the 
peasants in this moving tribute to the Republican cause which now 
means more than the scenes of fighting or the somewhat self- 
consciously spare Hemingway commentary. 

Ku Kan is a film about the resistance of China, equally moving 
but less polished. It is photographed in rather poor colour and 
accompanied by a commentary which sometimes becomes over- 
emotional. The most important sequence shows a daylight air- 
raid on Chungking. This contains some of the most spectacular 
air-raid scenes that have ever been photographed, but it is not the 
explosions and fires that remain in mind so much as the contrasts 
of life in Chungking. One gets from the film a sense of the jostling 
mixture of Chinese officialdom and peasant customs. There are 
great, modern, steel-framed buildings being protected against fire 
by hand-driven pumps which went out of use in this country fifty 
years ago. And, as always in such films, there are the inevitable 
pictures of simple people retaining their dignity in the face of 
modern mechanised assaults which m:ght have come to them from 
another world and another century. EpGAR ANSTEY. 
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LETTERS TO 


EAST AFRICANS 


S1r,—I read with great satisfaction Captain Broadbent's letter on Octo- 
ber 27th. The problem of the R.W.A.A.F. askari is matched by 
that of his East African brother now also in South-East Asia Command 
after serving in Abyssinia and Madagascar. The African’s ideas on the 
European nations have radically changed since the East African cam- 
paign, where they successfully defeated white troops in the field. Although 
the askari in his own mind decided that the Italian was not a real 
“ M’Zungu”™ (I believe the West Africans regarded them as “green 
men”) it has undoubtedly opened his eyes on the relations of European 
powers to each other in a way that the Tanganyika campaigns of the last 
war did not. 

The large number of British officers and N.C.O.s sent from home treat 
the askari in a different way—and in my opinion an infinitely more 
sensible one—than do the peace-time K.A.R. officer and Kenya settler 
reservist. The East African Army Educational Corps is at present giving 
him a more liberal education—notably in matters of citizenship—than 
did Government or: missionary schools. In fact the younger education 
officers of East African territories have found the E.A.A.E.C. a glorious 
experimental field for ideas which their pre-war seniors had not en- 
couraged. East Africa Command has wisely decided that the modern 
askari must have the best possible mental equipment to face up to 
modern war. There is also a steady output of Somali instructors for the 
security forces in both British Somaliland and the former Italian Somali- 
land, a great step forward since the Somali formerly shied away from 
our educational approaches which, as a Moslem, he suspected were 
designed with missionary intent. 

The askari has an advantage over the pre-war scholar in that he 
receives his schooling at the same time as he learns his trade, which 
covers the many specialised branches of the modern army. In civilian 
life the African was too apt to regard education as a means of getting 
out of hard work (by securing a minor office job or a post as interpreter) 
and not as something which also implied responsibility. The authorities 
at Makerere College regarded this as a very serious problem. They 
do not wish the first generations of their students to become merely a 
dissatisfied class of semi-intellectuals. The first step towards producing 
a class of responsible African administrators and teachers must be to 
create an educated farming and artisan class. We must not miss a step 
as we have in India. The lines started by the army should be followed 
after the war. 

We ought to be moving very much faster in our post-war plans for 
the askari. I do not for one minute fear that there will be violence if 
he finds not all to his liking—as a nuinber of white agitators are trying 
to hint in our East African territories. But he will be a more complex 
problem for the district commissioner. Neither the individual East 
African Governments nor the East African Governors’ Conference have 
done more than issue some generalities on post-war “ reconstruction.” 
The Colonial Secretary has fobbed off the occasional questioner with 
equally vague statements. In fact, nothing practical has been done, 
although a number of officials on their own initiative put up practical 
schemes for settlement of ex-askari or rebuilding rural communities. 
So far as is known their initiative has been rewarded by their plans 
being quietly pigeon-holed or smothered under minute papers. The askari 
who overthrew Mussolini’s African empire, and is now helping to redeem 
our name in the Far East, deserves better than this.—I am, Sir, Yours 
faithfully. Geo. K. YOUNG, 

Major, formerly General Staff Intelligence, 
East Africa Command. 


8 Airlie Gardens, Campden Hill Rd., London, W. 8. 
“STRONG POLAND” 


Sirn—Mr. Churchill’s last speech gives rise to a number of reflections 
generally and for us Poles in particular. 

Chancellor Hitler in 1938-39 urged Poland to join Germany in an 
attack on Russia, and spread before the Poles a vision of future great- 
ness—naturally at the expense of Russia—and at the same time he 
demanded certain concessions in Western Poland involving about 10 per 
cent. of her pre-war territory. 

Marshal Stalin in his speeches always emphasises that he wants a 
“strong and independent” Poland, but apart from that he annexes 
st per cent. of Polish territory in the East, and from that territory he 
is carrying off the lawful inhabitants to Siberia and the steppes of 
Kirghiz. 

Mr. Churchill declares that Poland must be “ strong, independent and 
able to lead her own life.” That, however, does not go very far; he 
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does not say how that is to be achieved in practice and at whose cost— 
presumably that of a defeated Germany 

Not long ago, in 1940-41, not only among Poles, but generally among 
the Allies, the opinion held was that certain German territory which 
she had formerly taken from Poland (Poland has never asked for foreign 
territory) would return by right to her as fair compensation and not 
by way of recompense for her own territory lost by “right” of force to 
a stronger Ally. 

Summing this all up, it must seem clear to each one of us that we 
have departed very far from the beautiful ideals of the Atlantic Charter 
and are drawing dangerously near to the doctrine of “ Might is Right ”; 
that doctrine against which the justice- and peace-loving nations went 
to war, and which war they are waging at the cost of such unheard-of 
efforts on the part of all their citizens 

May they not undergo disenchantment such as has.been the experience 
of us Poles.—Yours faithfully, J. PieTRzyck. 

28 Eglinton Crescent, Edinburgh. 


AN AGREED FOREIGN POLICY 


S1r,—Might I avail myself of your columns to appeal to the two main 
parties of the Coalition to try and reach an accord on Foreign Policy 
before the General Election? Under the provisional arrangements 
announced by the Prime Minister, the country would be governed by a 
“ Ministry of Caretakers” for anything up to six months. During that 
period, coming, as it inevitably must, at a vital stage in the reconstruction 
of Europe, events abroad will not stand still. And yet a Foreign Secre- 
tary of this country, acting merely as a stop-gap between two governments, 
will be unable, effectively, to represent what he conceives to be the true 
interests of Great Britain. No foreign government will take into account a 
policy which may be reversed before the year is out. 

Our allies will have no corresponding disadvantage. If Mr. Churchill’s 
estimate of the war in Europe is approximately correct, the United States’ 
Administration will have three more years to run, while the Government 
of the Soviet Union does not apparently change. 

If the leaders of the Conservative and Labour Parties could agree on a 
joint Foreign Policy, then the Government of the Interregnum could 
speak for a united nation during five or six critical months.—I am, Sir, &c. 

Magdalen College, Oxford. D. J. Porritt. 


A GERMAN ON GERMANS 


S1r,—I am afraid that this letter must seem very out of date, as I refer 
to a correspondence on the subject of the German people in the July 
issues of The Spectator. But we, in India, get our Spectator very late. 
So may I be allowed to refer again to this subject? 

I am myself a German, and when I read Harold Nicolson’s words about 
us I felt how true they were. That malignant streak of jealousy and 
suspicion in the German mind—do I not know it? I wish that Miss 
Eleanor Rathbone had been living with us in Berlin before 1914. She 
would have realised, I think, that the so-called “ Nazi spirit ”°—so often 
differentiated, by the kindly English, from the spirit that is in the rest 
of the German people—is nothing new. It did not spring up out of 
nothing, in the late "thirties. Like all else in history, it was related to 
something in the past. 

I remember so well that when I was in Berlin in 1913 an English girl— 
a music student—came to live in our Pension She was full of friendliness 
and good will, anxious to see the best in everything German. But she 
was met with only suspicion. “ Englanderin!” people would mutter— 
and with what rancour in their tones! The men in our Pension were 
always pointing out to her the superiority of Germany over all other 
nations. They were always wanting to “draw her out” concerning 
England—“ Ah, you do not have such clean streets, such fine soldiers, 
such this, such that, in England.” It was the same topic at every meal; 
they could not leave it alone. 

Their attitude to England resembled that of a jealous, malicious 
woman towards the man who does not return her love. Her feelings 
towards him are of ambivalence. She detests him yet at the same time 
she is attracted by him. She wishes to destroy him yet she cannot hide 
her admiration for him, her longing that he should notice and admire her. 

I think that the English, who have no guile in their natures, in whose 
language the word “ Schadenfreude ”"—joy in others’ misfortunes—does 
not exist, cannot understand the warped mentality of such a large number 
It took someone who was himself a German, the 
poet Goethe, to see through us. 

The German, so gemiitlich at home, devoted to his children and his 
pet animals (cf. his animal photography, so much better than that of the 
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English) is still able to murder and rape and set fire to a church 
congregation. Has not this something in common with the mentality 
of the Japanese generals of old, who, after a day spent in slaughter, 
held a competition for the arrangement of wild flowers? 

What surprises me is this. Why is it that Lord Vansittart, who sees 
the truth about us, comes in for so much bitter criticism among the 
English? 

I admire the English so much ; but I cannot always understand them— 
especially the “ progressive ” English—e.g., Alex Comfort in the spring 
number of Partisan Review wrote: “ We are in an age of vicious second 
childhood or ha!f-witted sadism—witness Warsaw, Lidice, Hamburg, 
Berlin.” The English placed on exactly the same level as the Germans! 

One thing I can say with truth. A “merciful” peace such as English- 
men of the above type would want, would be looked on with nothing 
but scorn by all the younger generation in Germany. And there are 
very many of them.—Yours, &c., ERNA MARIA HERMANN. 

Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


THE NATION’S HEALTH 


Sir,—Your correspondent “Toad, M.D.” makes a very important point 
when he says that the health of the community depends far more on its 
environment—and, I would add, on the quality of its food—than on 
bottles of medicine and visits to doctors. This is a point of view which 
should be given more prominence before the proposed National Health 
Service (which would be more properly styled a National Sickness 
Service), involving a vast expenditure of public money and the ruin of 
private medical practice, is established. 

However, the alternative suggestions made by “Toad, M.D.,” are, in 
some respects, amazing. Why should doctors have the help of local 
B.M.A.. offices, partly financed by a Government subsidy (italics are 
mine) to “arrange holidays .. . . help with clerical work and income-tax 
returns, and perhaps debt collection and car-servicing”? Many other 
hard-working men—-say, the grocer or the fishmonger—would be equally 
glad of such help, but would never think of claiming it at the expense 
of the taxpayer. 

In justification of his suggestions your correspondent says that he and 
his medical brethren would be “thus relieved of drudgery . . . and able 
to devote their whole time to the clinical work which is their proper 
function.” Might not the grocer and the fishmonger equally claim relief 
from drudgery in order that they may devote their whole time to serving 
over the counter, which is their proper function? 

The medical profession already enjoys a good many privileges, and it 
is difficult to see why they should claim all the ha’pence accruing from 
their job while diverting many of the kicks to the taxpayer.—Yours 
faithfully, D. H. HarRvey-Pirer (Mrs.). 

The Rookery, Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


* DISSIDENT DOCTORS” 


$irn——Though deeply divided on side issues, the Ministry of Health, 
the executive of the British Medical Association, P.E.P., the Socialist 
Medical Association, Dr. Gordon Malet and cther organisations and 
individuals are united in a policy of centralised control of doctors and 
patients. It can be truly said of these that though they march separately 
they fight together. Opposed to this uneasy alliance is the Medical 
Policy Association, uncompromisingly taking its stand on the preservation 
of the freedom of doctors as individuals and their inalienable right to act 
in response to the demands of their patients rather than to the directions 
of bureaucrats, medical or lay. 

The relation to this vital issue of the medical profession as a whole 
and of the general public is still obscure. It is essential that the situation 
be clarified. This can easily be done, at least in the case of the medical 
profession, by means of a simple questionary. Why then is the profession 
not given the-opportunity to declare its will in this matter?—I am, yours 
faithfully, E. U. MacWILLIAM. 

Cray House, Bexley, Kent. 


HANDICAPS OF TRADE 


Sin—In your issue of October 27th under “News of the Week ”— 
“Home Truths for Lancashire ”—you state, “We: are hampered by a 
conservative tradition, by insufficient co-operation between spinners and 
manufacturers and by trade union rules.” You are quite correct in your 
Statements. These conditions, unfortunately, do not apply only to the 
cotton industry, but to practically every industry in which we previously 
led the world. If we are to survive in world markets these handicaps 
must be swept away and encouragement given to men with up-to-date 
ideas and knowledge. 

Above all, the self-respecting working-man must be protected both 
against the unscrupulous ¢ ~»'oyer and the present-day trade union, It 


~ 
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should not be compulsory to belong to a union before obtaining employ- 
ment. Rates of pay to be fixed by independent tribunals composed of 
men having the honesty and integrity of our judges. Their decision to 
be binding both on employer and employee. Strikes to be a thing of 
the past as all disputes will be settled by the tribunals.—Yours faithfully, 
London. D. J. IRELAND. 


DISFIGURED RAILWAY STATIONS 


S1r,—Your correspondent, Mr. T. A. Clarke, drew attention to the dis- 
figurement of railway stations by advertisements, thus defacing whatever 
architectural merit they originally possessed, and many had considerable 
merit originally as can be seen if we compare prints of the stations as 
they first appeared with photographs of the same stations today. An 
equally important aspect is that of pure efficiency, which coincides, as it 
happens, with the demands of common decency. The utter confusion 
to the eye of indiscriminate advertising, to be seen at its worst in nearly 
all our main line termini, and at such big stations as New Street, Bir- 
mingham, results in a great deal of running about, questioning and panic 
on the part of passengers. The essential direction signs are dwarfed by 
irrelevant advertisements, every piece of space being filled as a commercial 
afterthought. And the advertisements themselves, not being isolated, are 
often ineffectual. Only one railway system has worked out a logical 
solution for this problem, and that is the London Underground, now 
part of the London Passenger Transport Board. ‘There, direction signs 
have their place and advertisements have their place. No advertiser 
disputes the effectiveness of the Underground sites, but the passenger 
is never bothered at the wrong moment. This orderly design, which runs, 
of course, right through the Transport Board’s system from the largest 
building to the smallest timetable, was largely the work of the late Frank 
Pick, who inspired a team of architects, printers and other designers over 
a long period of years. But what he did could equally well be done by 
other railways. It is a mistake, however, to suggest that the tidying-up 
of stations must necessarily be at the sacrifice of revenue. The contrary 
is in fact true-—Yours faithfully, NOEL CARRINGTON. 
50 Albemarle Street, London, W. 1. 


INDIA’S POPULATION 


Sir,—I have only today read the correspondence on India’s population, 
Lord Munster said recently “that the population of India is increasing 
by five million every year.” Your correspondent, Mr. Gilchrist, makes 
“a rough guess” that “in fifteen years there will be an increase of 
fifteen million.” The Prime Minister said on September 28th in the 
course of his review of the war situation in the House of Commons: 
“The population of India is exceeding in speed that of any increase 
throughout the whole world.” 

Mr. Churchill apparently based his figures on the state of affairs up 
to 1931. Taking the last fifty years from 1881-1931, we find that India’s 
population has increased at a very much lower speed than most 
other countries, including England and Wales. The percentages of 
increase during the last fifty years were: England and Wales §0, 
Holland 90, Australia 166, New Zealand 172, and Rumania 283. Japan 
increased by 72 per cent. and that of the U.S.A. by 186 per cent. As 
against these, the increase in India (excluding Burma) was only 36 per 
cent., during the same period. (Kuczynski.) Professor Carr-Saunders says: 
“The white peoples have had a disproportionate share *of the world’s 
increase.” Of course all this does not mean that India has not a very 
real population problem to face.—I am, yours, &c., J. D. JENKINS. 

Hamerton House Camp, Poona. October 16th, 1944. 


“ IMPARTIAL CRITICISM ” 


Sir,—The criticism by Mr. St. John Ervine of George McManus’s 
Life of Eamon De Valera which appeared in your issue of October 28th 
appears to derive its theme from the writer’s political opinions rather 
than from any desire to give an unbiased account of the biography as 
such. It has afforded Mr. Ervine the opportunity of attacking not so 
much the book as its subject, and I venture to suggest that no matter 
what literary merits the work might have possessed, it was damned 
from the outset in its reviewer’s eyes by its subject. Whatever partisan 
sympathies the book may express are surely no whit more extreme than 
those of its reviewer, whose fund of political invective would be more 
suitable in a party pamphlet that in a criticism written by a man of 
letters. I have not read Mr. McManus’s book, nor have I the faintest 
interest in the political fissure which divides North and South Ireland, 
but in the field of literary criticism I think that there are certain criteria 
to be observed, of which one is the impartial judgement of a book as a 
work of literature.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


45 Queensberry Park, Rosetta, Belfast. W. M. SCAMMELX 








THE SPECTATOR, 
SARAH BERNHARDT 


S1r,—I read with great interest Sylvain Mayer’s article “ Sarah Bernhardt ” 
in The Spectator of October 27th. This informing and instructing article 
is really a work of art. May I correct just a little error which happened 
to the author when he writes ‘that Sarah Bernhardt never acted in 
Germany. She acted in Berlin, in Hamburg and several other places as 
Hamlet and Marguerite Gautier. I am sorry I am not able to give the 
exact date ; as far as I remember it was at the end of the last or in the 
early years of the present century. I think it useful to set this right, 
the more so as Sylvain Mayer gives the matter a political line. It is quite 
right that Sarah Bernhardt refused to visit Germany, saying “ Remember 
1870,” but later on she changed her mind.—Yours faithfully, 

13 Whitehorse Street, Baldock, Herts. JUSTIN STEINFELD. 
Sir.—In the article on Sarah Bernhardt in The Spectator of last week 
there is recorded a remarkable incident that occurred in a Glasgow theatre 
where the great tragedienne was appearing in La Dame Aux Camiélias. 
It is said that a man clambered on to the stage and, seizing Sarah by 
the shoulders, sought to protect her from her lover. I witnessed this 
unexpected scene As far as I recollect, the man appeared from one of 
the wings of the stage, and his action seemed so natural that I failed 
to notice the irregularity till a gentleman beside me, who was following 
the script, cried out: “Intruder!” It was a remarkable testimony to 
the transcendent powers of the famous actress, and I am wondering 
whether any others of your readers can recall the incident and the 
circumstances. WILLIAM BLACK. 


Halkirk, Caithness. 
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FILM SOCIETIES 


Str,—I am glad to see that Edgar Anstey has called attention to the 
importance of the work of the Film Societies and of the Scientific Film 
Societies. They are both movements which deserve the greatest possible 
encouragement. It is not too much to say that they exert an influence 
on films made commercially which can scarcely be over-estimated. By 
enabling people to see the classics of the past, the Film Societies are able 
to encourage discriminating criticism of the over-publicised masterpieces 
of today. By including documentary films in their programmes both 
types of Society eventually may oust from the ordinary programme the 
appalling and intellectually barren short “filler” and thus allow the 
public to have instead something on which it can bite. 
My only regret is that so few Film Societies are operating. Scotland 
has five, Wales has three, but outside London the whole of England 
only boasts half-a-dozen. Surely every University town ought to be able 
to find the 400 members which are necessary to enable a Film Society 
to be financially stable on a reasonable membership subscription.—Yours, 
&c., OLIveR BELL, Director. 
The British Film Institute, 4 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. 


THE DECLINE OF NONCONFORMITY 


Sir,—In your review of Mr. E. A. Payne’s book “The Free Church 
Tradition in the Life of England ”’some reasons are given for the decline 
of Nonconformity. The Passive Resistance movement of 1902 was 
enthusiastically supported by only a section of Nonconformists ; but by 
others the movement was regarded as a political*weapon only, without 
adequate spiritual basis; and a gradual decline in mentbership of many 
Nonconformist Churches ensued. 

But that was by no means the only reason for the decline. The 
attitude of the Christian Churches during 1914-1918 to warfare in gencral 
resulted in a further loss of membership. 

The financial strain upon the smaller number of church members has 
been considerable, and may, in some cases, be regarded as an additional 
cause for the decline. Nonconformity, unlike other Christian denomina- 
tions, is not rich in endowments. 

The basis of Church membership, with the changing attitude of 
Church members towards hitherto accepted standards, may also be 
regarded as one of the causes of the decline. In Methodism, for instance, 
the position today is somewhat puzzling to many ; and the old tradition 
of the Methodist class meeting no longer obtains general adherence. 
The reticence of Church leaders in dealing firmly and boldly with such 
a situation will not strengthen the membership of the Church. Probably 
there is too great a distinction made between “members” and 
“adherents” in Nonconformity today. Frequently the adherents are 
as much, or more qualified as members than those who are officially 
regarded as members. 

One of the greatest needs of Nonconformity today is a clear pro- 
nouncement by the various denominations as to the basis of member- 
ship, in the light of present-day knowledge.—Yours, &c., 

Highfield, Sidcup. P. A. SHAW. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THE day on which was signed the “weapon-still-stand” of the lag 
war is often an armistice between autumn and winter. It is on recogj 
that in the midst of the war the thermometer rose as high as 61°.40 @ 
November 11th. So far as my own memory goes I should say thg 
“St. Martin’s Summer ”—the last of the interpolated warm spells— 
is the most constant ; and the collapse after it very certain. It is hei 
in one family where November 17 happens to be an anniversary thy 
on this day the last of the elm leaves falls and the period of bay 
boughs begins. It is strange how often the prophecy is fulfilled. It usa 
to be said of the old Martinmas day, which fell a fortnight later, that # 
ducks swam then they would slide at Christmas. 


November Bouquets 

Whatever may happen on St. Martin’s day, November’s Opening 
was floriferous beyond the normal, though often enough it is possible 
pick bouquets of three score and more of different flowers. Belladony 
lilies were in splendid flower. The sweet and rather delicate choisi 
blossomed profusely.~ Even broom and spiraea enjoy a second blooming 
and bedding roses—especially with some President Hoover—opened flowey 
of June perfection. Are’we to say that November (which opens th 
academic year) is the beginning or end of the year? It is a sowing 
month, a transplanting month. At no season do weeds spring mor 
profusely. As the leaves fall from our rut trees the growing catkin 
leap to the eye, and as we transplant and break-up (as we ought w) 
our herbaceous plants we find the roots a'ready active. Our English yea 
is, of course, a circle, continuous, with no beginning or end. 


A True Psalm 

An ardent naturalist recently filled his short leave in Palestine ip 
paying a visit to the Cedars of Lebanon and wrote home to say tha 
the rogth psalm is quite right: the birds do make their nest there 
The whole place was noisy with the twittering of Citril Finches 
which seemed to be the original birds that sing among the branches 
Other birds he saw nearby were chaffinches, go!d finches, meadow 
buntings and great tits; and when cultivation ceased black-throated 
wheatears and that splendid bird, the blue rock thrush. He saw, too, } 
the stone-chat, which the Italians called by the admirable descriptive 
name saltimpalo or “jump-on-to-a-post.” About 300 cedars, some 
very large, remain, grouped in the bottom of a great bowl in the high 
red hills. It may interest students of birds to know that active migration 
was observed at 7,000 feet. “Swallows and bee-eaters were passing 
continuously (and one house-martin). We saw a willow-wren at 7,00 
and at 7,500 a flock of about twenty blue-headed wagtails feeding among 
a flock of goats, catching the insects that the animals kick up from th 
grass” 
A Migrant Weed 

A belated query and criticism reaches me about the willow-herb thi 
has this last season, and even today, decorated blitzed areas in Londo 
and other towns. What should the flower be called, rosebay, or willow 
herb or French willow or what? That-sound if old-fashioned botanist 
(who has never been wholly supplanted) Anne Pratt, adopting estab 
lished custom, made “ willow-herb” the generic word, equivalent to th 
Latin Epilobium, which embraces nine or ten species. Three only o 
these concern the general public: the greater willow-herb or Codlins-and- 
cream found in damp places, the small willow-herb which is a garden 
weed, and the rosebay willow-herb, called in America the fire-weed 
It reads strangely in both Anne Pratt and Bentham and Hooker that this 
pretty weed is “rare.” Since these standard books were written it hs 
multiplied inordinately in town and country, thanks in part to the wel- 
winged seed, in part to the running roots which ensure its increas 
wherever it finds a lodging. What a lovely weed it is! 


In My Garden 

The broad beans are just above the soil and will not need the protectios 
which must be extended to the young lettuces. A constant supply d 
these can be maintained if the seed is sown in warm soil and if 
plants are covered with some sort of cloche or in a frame. The om 
sort of Lettuce that is large and flourishing at this date without a) 
protection is Celtuce, and it is not toughened by the colder weather 
malady that befalls unprotected lettuces in winter. Among fruits a hug 
quantity of acorns begin to fall, and their popularity with pheasants 3 
a true indication that they make a very good poultry food, as to abou 
a quarter of the full ration. : W. Beacu THOMAS. 


——t 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Visit to Spain 
An Interlude in Spain. By Charles d’Ydewalle. 8s. 6d.) 
Tuts book is the first of what is likely to become a long and exciting 





(Macmillan. 


series: it is an account of prison life in a Fascist country. Only 
that country is not German-occupied Europe, but Spain. The 
author, M. d’Ydewalle, is no enthusiast for Left-wing views. On 


the contrary, he is a distinguished Belgian journalist well known 
in this country, a lover of horses and of quiet dinner-parties at the 
Ritz, the author of a biography of King Albert and a strong Con- 
servative and Catholic. During the Spanish Civil War he supported 
the Nationalist cause and was one of the few foreign journalists 
permitted to interview Franco. And then in November, 1941, 
escaping from Belgium to England, he found himself in a Spanish 
prison. This book is an account of the eight months he spent there. 

His first place of detention, where he spent four months, was 
the Carcel Modelo at Barcelona. This place, built to hold 700, then 
accommodated 8,000.° Although only one of the regular prisons in 
Barcelona—not to speak of the innumerable churches and convents 
which the present régime has converted to prison use—it seems to 
have been the best. For though crowded, underfed and dirty, the 
prisoners had one immense privilege: they could mix and talk 
with one another. 

In Fascist countries today the truth is to be found not in the 
streets but in the prisons. There alone people can talk freely. And 
they talk all day because there is nothing else to do. So M. d’Ydewalle 
soon learned the secrets of Franco’s paradise: the million or so 
people in prison, the unknown number in labour battalions, the 
continual executions, the beatings and tortures, the starvation and 
misery. Some of these things stared him in the face. One wing 
of the prison housed the lunatics who had either gone mad under 
their treatment or were shamming madness to avoid worse things. 
Another contained the condemned cells, where large numbers of 
wretches sat awaiting their execution. At this time, three years 
after the occupation of Barcelona by the Nationalists, five or six 
were being shot every week. As M. d’Ydewalle says, “I can scarcely 
imagine that ever in the course of history the practice of killing 
could have been pursued so deliberately, and with such tedious 
monotony.” There was a very revolting kind of cruelty, | too. 
M. d’Ydewalle spoke to an old man who had been compelled to 
stand giving the Falangist salute and singing the Falangist hymn 
whilst his son was executed before his eyes. I often heard of such 
things being done by Franco’s followers during the first months 
of the Military Rising, but I hesitated to believe them. 

One of his most extraordinary stories is about a Belgian Barnabite 
priest, Father van Nekker, who had been threatened by the Rexists 
on account of his anti-fascist sermons. Warned to leave Belgium, 
he set out for England. In Spain he was arrested and imprisoned. 
Interrogated by a German Gestapo agent in the presence of the 
Spanish police, he was tortured to make him give information. After 
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this he was taken to a prison at Madrid, where the lowest type of 
criminals were housed, and subjected to daily insults. His cell was 
so low that it could only be reached on all fours: 45 centimetres 
was the space allotted to each person: tortures and shootings went 
on all the time. It was not till eight months had passed that the 
Papal Nuncio secured his transfer to the camp at Miranda. And 
Father van Nekker was not the only foreign priest to be treated in 
this way. Yet Belgium had received the Spanish monks and Jesuits 
during the Civil War with extreme generosity. 

A feature which especially shocked M. d’Ydewalle was the 
- constant intervention of priests and nuns in judicial matters.” The 
prison was plastered with pictures of the Sacred Heart, agonising 
Christs and Our Ladies of Mercy. Sunday mass was compulsory 
although none of the Spanish prisoners believed, and the more they 
saw of this mockery of religion the more they hated it.. “ Seldom,” 
says M. d’Ydewalle, “has a Christian soldier, claiming to serve the 
Catholic religion, done it such mortal disservice.” 

The author spent the last months of his stay in Spain at the 
concentration camp for foreigners at Miranda del Ebro. Here con- 
ditions were better. Yet he has some heart-breaking stories to tell, 
not least of which is that of the starving boys of the Labour battalion 
—the sons of Spanish “Reds”—who scrambled and fought for 
crusts of food thrown out of the window. His portraits of other 
prisoners, especially of the foreigners, whom he understood better 
than the Spaniards, are admirable and make up the most fascinating 
part of this most readable book. 

There is one point where I do not agree with M. d’Ydewalle. He 
cannot forget that he once ardently supported General Franco and 
he still sees the recent history of Spain through Nationalist eyes, 
This leads him to the belief that there is little to choose in point 
of savagery between one kind of Spaniard and another. I find such 
an attitude too cynical. The Spaniards are a race with a great and 
noble history. Their tragedy today is part of the general tragedy of 
Europe. On top of an old quarrel between Left and Right, between 
a fanatical Church and a fanatical anti-clericalism, came the Fascist 
poison. And one of the peculiar evils of Fascism is that it corrupts 
its victims as well as its supporters. Nations that are not well knit 
break up under it, both politically and morally. Look at Greece 
and Yugoslavia. This book teaches us one thing: that to leave the 
present régime in control of Spain after the defeat of Germany 
would be to leave an open and infectious sore in Western Europe, 
It is nonsense to think that there are no: better alternatives. Up 
to now we have not even tried to find them. Why should the 
ambiguous angel of Munich still preside over our approach to 
Spanish affairs? GERALD BRENAN. 


Collecting Beoks 


Book Collecting as a Hobby. Ina Series of Letters to Everyman. 
P. H. Muir. (Gramol Publications, Ltd. 3s. 6d.) 


THERE are people who are frightened of book-collecting—some 
because they fear the expense, others because they do not know 
how to start, others because they are suspicious of dealers and 
think they will be over-reached. There are also people who con- 
found the activity with bargain-hunting, whose pleasure in their 
acquisitions is neither a delight in fine books for their own sake 
nor an eagerness to learn from them, but merely a desire to be 
able to say: “And only five bob, with old So-and-So round the 
corner asking two guineas!” There is a third class who regard 
themselves as book-collectors just because they buy books. These 
are the folk who talk about “picking up books.” “Look what I 
picked up the other day.” “I must try to pick that up somewhere.” 
To these three classes (and to other Smaller groups also) Mr. 
Muir addresses words of encouragement, of reproof, and even of 
polite sarcasm. The first (and the only one which matters) he 
reassures in the matter of expenditure, which will depend on the 
sort of book its members decide to collect. Naturally if they 90 
for famous rarities or the book-fashions of the day they will have 
to pay highly, because the demand exceeds the supply ; but if they 
mark down a quarry hitherto neglected or for the time being out 
favour, they can go a Jong way on modest means and have all the 
fun of the chase into the bargain. Mr. Muir indicates a few such 
recommendable quarries, but rightly stresses that these are only 
examples and that Everyman must choose his line for himself. On 
the relationship between collector and bookseller he writes with 
indisputable good sense. Every collector makes mistakes ; but he 
makes many fewer if he works with the booksellers rather that 
against them, bearing in mind the simple fact that they—the book- 
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The Royal 
Society 


A history of the conception, growth, 


administration, changes, and aims of 


the Royal Society, and of the persons 
who supported it and contributed to 
make its policy and its organisation 
what they are to-day. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY 
1660-1940 
By Sir Henry Lyons 


25/- net 


National Health 
Insurance 


Prof. Levy discusses the structure, 
the medico-social aspect, and the 
whole field of administration, of 
National Health Insurance. 

“ Those responsible for framing the 
new schemes will find many an object 








NEW CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


One Kind 
of Religion 


This book is written in criticism of a 
contemporary emphasis in theo- 
logical thought, but the purpose is 
not destructive ; it is to interpret 
religion in other terms, which seem 
to the author more adequate and 
more defensible. 


ONE KIND OF RELIGION 


By Helen Wodehouse 
8/6 net 


Catholic 
Schools 


“ A great deal of useful factual in- 
formation concerning the Catholic 
Schools of this country, also a brief, 
pointed and valuable commentary, 
both on the facts themselves and on 
the whole context of the national life 
in which they have their place.”— 





Beverley Nichols 
VERDICT ON INDIA 


‘Mr. Nichols penetrates to the root of things 
with almost uncanny thoroughness .. . the book 
have an entirely beneficial - influence in 
stimulating thought about what will presently be 
the greatest and most difficult of all the problems 
confronting the British Empire.’ 


will 


Sir Alfred Watson (late editor of the Statesman, 
Calcutta) in the Sunday Chronicle 


* An admirably sane and balanced book, in which 
Mr. Nichols preserves a detachment unusual in 
those who write about India. He states facts, 
and when these facts seem exaggerated or in- 
credible to the English reader he goes to the 
Hindus themselves for corroborative evidence. 
This is-not at all the book Mr. Nichols expected 
to write about India, but it is all the better for 


lesson in this book.””"—Economist. The Tablet. 
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STALIN PRIZE NOVEL FOR 1942 


SERGEI BORODIN 


DMITRI DONSKOI 


This is a striking and vivid historical novel of the life and times 
of Dmitri Donskoi, Grand Prince of Moscow. Borodin is the 
master of a strong colourful style and has made a profound 
study of this period. 10/6 





LITERARY PRIZE NOVEL OF THE 
CITY OF WARSAW, 1937 


MARIA KUNCEWICZOWA 


THE STRANGER 
With an Introduction by STORM JAMESON 
Those readers who are interested in the post-war readjustment 
of relations among individuals and races will find an illuminating 
contribution in this wholly unpolitical novel. 8/6 





Author of “ By the Waters of Babylon,” etc. 


ROBERT NEUMANN’s 


THE INQUEST 


A full-length novel written in English by the author of “ Flood,” 
“Mammon,” “ Scene in Passing.” Here is revealed the tragedy 
of our generation, the frustration of our time and its ultimate 
conquest. 8/6 
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INTERNATIONAL AUTHORS LTD. 


A. L. Rowse 
THE ENGLISH SPIRIT 


Commencing with a full-length study of “ Mr. 
Churchill and English History,” A. L. Rowse in a 
series of brilliant essays evokes periods of our past, 
weaving together life and literature, history and 
try, to demonstrate that elusive essence, ‘ The 
nglish Spirit,’ 12s. 6d. 


Charles d’ Ydewatlle 
AN INTERLUDE IN SPAIN 


The personal story, written finely and with intensity, 
by a cultivated and intelligent man who was thrown 
into prison by the fascist authorities in Spain. There 
are vivid scenes in this book, one of the most striking 
to come out of wartime Europe. 8s. 6d. 


G. Findlay Shirras 
FEDERAL FINANCE IN PEACE AND WAR 


Provides a comparative and up-to-date analysis of the 
national economies of federations. An important 





publication in its particular field. 21s. 
Macmillan 
& Co., Ltd. 
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collectors—are the people through whom booksellers make a living, 
and whom therefore it is the interest of every genuine bookseller 


to help and to encourage. 


The scope of Book Collecting as a Hobby is adequately shown 
by the seven chapter-headings: How to Begin; What Shall I 
Collect? ; How to Tell a First Edition ; How to Tell if a Book is 


Values ; How to Transform Mountains into 
Molehills; A Short History of Book Production. Each of these 
except the penultimate is self-explanatory. “ Mountains into Mole- 
hills” is a guide to reference-books and collectors’-tools, and, despite 
its unavoidable compression, a valuable compilation. I regret the 
omission of the Concise Cambridge History of English Literature, 
which in my view is more nearly a handy equivalent to its I5- 
volume predecessor than is the Concise D.N.B. to its even more 
extensive prototype. It may also be suggested that the numerous 
histories of publishing houses should not be neglected as source- 
books for the study of most collecting subjects from the last quarter 


Perfect ; How to Judge 


of the eighteenth century onward. 
Mr. Muir’s analysis of book-construction, book-collation, “ first- 
editionism,” impressions, issues, states and the other technicalities 


of which a working knowledge is essential to a collector is (subject 
to the condensation inevitable in a popular handbook) always 
admirably clear and to the point. He rightly approves “ Review 
Copy” stamps on title-pages and dated inscriptions on fly-leaves ; 
he dismisses as of secondary importance issues of inserted adver- 
tisements as distinct from those which are part of the sheet. 

Where, however, he touches on the history, processes and vicissi- 
tudes of publishing and book-distribution he occasionally misleads. 
The death of a “collected” author may, in such a case as that 
of Galsworthy, lead to a fall in the demand for bis first editions ; 
but examples could be given (Rupert Brooke and Katherine Mans- 
field come to mind at once) of premature death stimulating a demand 
out of all recognition. . 

It is'permissible to demur at the statement that William Lane 
“put circulating libraries on the map.” He more or less created 
the provincial branch library, but his own Minerva Library was 
no pioneer in London. Further, Mr. Muir must not lend his great 
authority to the legend that George Moore killed the three-volume 
novel. A Modern Lover (1883) was a cause célébre and the last 
three-decker Moore ; but three-volume novels flourished until 1896, 
and their supersession was less due to a public passion for book- 
purchase as against book-borrowing than to the Libraries’ refusal 
to go on buying in bulk from the publishers at the old inflated 
rates. MICHAEL SADLEIR. 


Look Before Building! 


Architecture Arising. By Howard Robertson.——Our Building 

Inheritance. By W. H. Godfrey. (Faber and Faber. 10s. 6d. each.) 
ARCHITECTURE is everybody’s business. It is the one art with which 
we are all in constant and unavoidable contact—the national loaf, 
as it were, of our artistic diet. It is true, perhaps, that to an 
observer walking down one-of our great commercial highways, it 
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may seem less like a loaf than a synthetic-looking cake, in which 
a heavy mass of routine building is occasionally studded by the few 


hopelessly dried fruits of revivalism, and garnished with. the 
glamorous but fragile icing whipped up by the avant-garde. By 


for this flavourless concoction, architects cannot alone be blamed. 4 
nation’s architecture is a faithful mirror of its way of life, and j 
our buildings appear shoddy and meretricious, so, too, surely dog 
our contemporary civilisation. Fine building cannot flourish Or, 
indeed, exist in an age where quick returns are preferred to quality, 
How, then, are we to return to more wholesome fare? 

In Architecture Arising, Mr. Howard Robertson suggests that jt 
can only be achieved by closer co-operation and understanding 
between the three parties concerned—the architect, the techniciag 
and the public. From the architect, to whom this book is largely 
addressed, he naturally demands the greatest contribution. To play 
his part properly, he must be taught to study principles, and no 
merely to acquire an eclectic vocabulary. He must be more self. 
critical and less self-conscious. He must design, not just assemble 
From the technician, he requires a higher degree of skill, and from 
the public a sharper awareness. All three must acquire a deeper 
sense of responsibility. Mr. Robertson, as a practising architect and 
teacher, is experienced enough to know that this is no easy solution 
He is aware that in a designer an open mind can easily become 
a vacant mind, that ingenuity in a technician is no compensation for 
the affectionate confidence of a craftsman, and that no building 
can be fully understood by the layman from its surface appearance 
alone. But he mixes his recipe—where ingredients range from town- 
planning to sleeping-car equipment—with wit and a truly Wool. 
tonian persuasiveness, and he illustrates his arguments with a pro- 
fusion of photographs which are perhaps not always so happily 
chosen as they are handsomely reproduced. 

In Our Building Inheritance Mr. W. H. Godfrey is on less con- 
troversial ground. How simple, sincere and unfailingly attractive 
are these farms and cottages, these terraces and market. towns whose 
portraits crowd his pages. This is the vernacular architecture, the 
real people’s architecture, in which England is so rich—though not, 
unhappily, so rich as she was. Mr. Godfrey warns —and as Direc- 
tor of the National Buildings Record, he is well qualified to judge 
—that these small but important units of our building inheritance 
are in constant danger from well-meaning but ignorant improvers. 
They are protected by no Acts, and unlike the greatest monu- 
ments, they are not saved from destruction by public outcry. He 
reminds us that, especially in these straitened days, it is only 
common sense to hold on to what we have, so long as it can still 
give pleasure and be of use, makes a plea for a wider respect for 
tradition in our reconstruction plans, and gives practical advice 
on how old buildings can be sympathetically adapted to contem- 
porary needs. But the most powerful weapons which fight for in- 
telligent preservation are the buildings -themselves, and as an ex- 
perienced campaigner, Mr. Godfrey makes good use of them. Every 
photograph—and there are a hundred of them—is a delight, and 
together they form a hundred very excellent reasons for buying this 
book. Hucu Casson. 


Cracked Images 


Images from the Arab World. By Herbert Howarth and Ibrahim 
Shukrallah. (The Pilot Press. 9s. 6d.) 

THE sub-title of this book describes it as “Fragments of Amt 
literature translated and paraphrased with variations and comments.” 
The art of translation has indeed reached a new stage when authors 
appear before the public and say, “There must be many straight 
mistakes, often glaring ones, on the pages to come, and the apology 
that these demand we offer with unreserved penitence. They aft 
due to two major wants, ready capital of learning and the time 
to redress the deficits in learning by labour.” In heaven’s name, 
are Howarth and Shukrallah nonagenarians, that they will not even 
try to emulate the elder Cato? One would judge them very 
young men, and many things may be pardoned to youth; so tha 
it is after all the publishers of this book that merit the condemnation, 
for failing in the elementary duty of preventing youthful authors 
from making their first appearance unfortunate. 

But what is one to say of Charles Madge, who writes the foreword? 

* These translations are comparable, as discoveries, with FitzGerald’s 
Omar Khayyam .. . with Ossian . . . or with the bringing to London 
of the Elgin Marbles.” In an age inured to blurbing, this is surels 
unexampled. Let us hasten to assure the authors that there ar 
indeed many glaring errors on the pages of their book. But that 
is not perhaps the most serious matter. They have not hesitated 
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é / TURNING POINTS IN HISTORY 


S the nineteenth century drew 
«¥ to its close, English fashion, led 
by Courtaulds, rediscovered the ex- 
hilaration of colour. Courtaulds’ 
lovely crapes and silks did much to 
brighten the last decade of the 1800’s. 


Theadvent of thenewcentury brought 
fresh honours. At the Paris Exhibi- 
tion in 1900 Courtaulds were the 
only English silk manufacturers to 
be awarded a Grand Prix. But the 
Paris Exhibition was notable for 
something much more important. It 


COURTAULDS =the greatest name in RAYON 





was here that Courtaulds first took 
an interest in the process which 
led to the perfection of rayon. 


Today Courtaulds Rayon is scarce 
because National needs come first, 
but the “ cease fire” will restore it 
to the shops again — more beautiful 
and versatile than before. What is 
more, the name Courtaulds will again 
stand sponsor for new developments 
and products no less indispensable 
an rayon to the amen- 
ities of post-war life. 














YOUR WILL 


Have you thought of the anxiety which may be 
caused to your dependants if for any reason your 
affairs have not been satisfactorily arranged ? 


In these days when life is so uncertain, the 
advisability of appointing a corporation rather than 
an individual as the Executor of your Will or in the 
capacity of Trustee needs little emphasis. By so 
doing, continuity is preserved and you are assured 
of efficient administration. 

Full details can be obtained, whether you are a 
customer of Lloyds Bank Limited or not, from any 
Branch or from its Executor and Trustee Offices at 


Ewhurst Place, Ewhurst (near Guildford), 
Surrey, 39 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2, 
5 Albemarle Street, W.1, Birmingham, 
Bournemouth, Bristol, Exeter, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Neath (Glamorgan) and 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 6 





Head Office: 71 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
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=/DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 








8,000 


once destitute boys and girls are now getting in Dr. Barnardo's Homes 
what they have always needed—love, a happy home life, wise training and 


the prospect of contented and useful lives. 


10’- 


will feed one child for a week. 


Wouldn't you like to help? 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes,” should be 
sent to 22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1, 








Important dates to holders of 


24 DEFENCE BONDS 


You will look forward to these dates if you have your savings invested 
in 3% Defence Bonds. These are the dates when interest is paid out. 
From the day you invest your first £5 in Defence Bonds they begin 
to earn 3% interest per annum. This interest is subject to income 
tax, but tax is not deducted at source. Defence Bonds can be bought 
in multiples of £5 for cash or with 6d., 2/6 or 5/- Savings Stamps 
collected in easy stages. Any individual may hold up to £1,000 in 
Defence Bonds. The Bonds will be repayable at par 10 years after 
purchase, plus premium of £1 per cent ; or you can get full repayment 
at 6 months’ notice. In case of private emergency you can, with the 
consent of the Postmaster-General, get early repayment less 6 month’s 
interest. Defence Bonds can be bought through a Savings Group or War 
Savings Centre, from your bank or stockbroker, at any Trustee Savings 
Bank and at most Post Offices. Why not make a start this week? 





Issued by the National Savings Committee 
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to condemn, out of the sublimity of their small acquaintance, the 
work of men like Lyall, Palmer, Blunt, Browne. Nicholson—* since 
the later Middle Ages it (e.g., the English language) had received 
pttle from Arabic poetry.” They have betrayed the tradition of 
faithful honesty that has characterised the labours of our great 
oriental scholars. And all they have to offer in expiation is their 
youth and what they call creative writing. 

Of Howarth it may be judged that this is a writer of considerable 
promise, much bemused by the fashion of the surrealists, but capable 
of giving a good account of himself with more experience and the 
judgement that error realised begets in the intelligent. He was 
perhaps unlucky to have had no better munshi; yet Egypt has 
many admirable scholars who could have taught him better. As 
it is, One is tempted to conclude that the team who wrote this 
book were an Englishman largely ignorant of Arabic, and an Arab 
largely ignorant of English ; and what could be looked for from 
such a combination, except 

Taies told by a heartless dragoman to credulous tourists at Memphis, 

Trays tapped by a Birmingham blacksmith to sell in a Cairo bazaar. 

To end on a personal note. It took me five years of painstaking 
research to rescue Niffari (No. 34, pages 55-59) from oblivion and 
establish his meaning. That-is the hard course oriental scholars 
have to follow. Next time the Howarths of this world choose to 
take advantage of our labours, let them at least have the grace to 
acknowledge their debt. A. J. ARBERRY. 


Fiction 
Green Dolphin Country. By Elizabeth Goudge. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
12s. 6d.) 

Best sellers are notoriously tricky things to spot in advance. 
Publishers’ readers have been known to turn them down and to 
have spent the rest of their lives regretting it ; conversely, some 
MS. most dubiously .accepted may astonishingly rush through 
edition after edition, \Aving no Ome more surprised thar the pub- 
lisher whose imprint it bears. Nor has the bookselling world ever 
been able to agree on what first starts this hurricane of popularity. 
Neither expensive advertising nor favourable reviews ever made 
the fortune of a book, they say, and, on the whole, they seem 
inclined to think that success is chiefly due to people talking to 
one another about it. It has even been whispered that some constant 
but impoverished dirers-out have supplemented their incomes, or 
at any rate paid for their evening clothes and their taxis, by making 
a point of leading the conversation round to some recent publication. 
This may or may not be true, but it has been very generally said. 

It is not easy to find a common factor among the books which 
have caught the public taste. They vary even in quality—The 
Grapes of Wrath, I maintain, was a grand book ; there was some- 
thing to be said for Gone With the Wind and also for The Constant 
Nymph ; Dusty Answer gave flashes of a promise which has been 
subsequently fulfilled—thus proving that the public appetite does 
not devour solely such feasts as If Winter Comes or The Rosary. 
But a questionnaire to the average reader, meaning one who is 
content to leave the choice to the assistant at the lending library, 





get over a Stile” 





was the excellent advice given 
by Richard Jefferies, the 
naturalist whose books should 
be in every rucksack. ... 
Not that he was foolhardy: discretion suggests that 
| something ought to depend upon the welcome on the other 
, ec 

Never pass a Bookshop—there are no Bulls there; 
Trespassers will not be prosecuted; you will be welcome 
. . «+ Once in, just wave your hand and say “ Don't 
mind me: I'm Browsing.” The world’s best company on 
silent shelves expects you. You alone can make them 
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would probably elicit the following requirements: “I like a goog 


story that carries you along; there must be a love interest, off (4 
course ; and the characters must seem real.” And a demand fojwlu! 


length might be added, “So that you have time to get to know 
the people and all about them.” Solu 
The 


The novel here under consideration, Green Dolphin Country, 
certainly satisfies this last condition, for it runs to five hundred pags 
of close print. You get your money’s worth without stint. More. 
over, it is packed with ingredients, rich as a plum pudding by 
far too wholesome io be indigestible. There is plenty of “ story”: 
ships arrive, ships sail, from the Channel Islands to New Zealanj 
end back again, primeval forests crash in storms, yelling Maori 
aitack stockades, babies are born, passions run high, all is tumult } 
and movement. Not a dull moment. Date, the later Victoriag 
era, which gives period values ; you have only to look at the pictur 
on the dust-cover, two young ladies in green and pink taffeta, with 
crinolines and tight waists, to realise what you may expect 
Characters are there, too, all beautifully and easily recognisable: th: 
bluff sea-captain, Irish, of course; William, the handsome young 
settler, Empire-builder type ; the parrot, whose naughty vocabulary 
justifies his name of Old Nick; the two attractive sisters, one of 
whom (s:nce a few grave organ-not2s seem to be cailed for some- 
where) takes the veil when we are little more than half-way through, 
And if our credulity is a bit strained when William mistakes the 
Christian names of the sisters he has known since his boyhood 
thereby getting the wrong one sent out as his bride to New Zealand 
surely a remarkable piece of carelessness even on the part of an 
Empire-builder, does it matter so very much? We gulp it al 
down, if we are prepared to gulp it at all. 

I am informed that this novel has already achieved an immens 
success in America, where it has been awarded the Louis Maye 
Prize of £30,000, and has enjoyed an enormous sale. The author 


is an Englishwoman, and I can see no reason why she should not $ 
look forward to a similar success in her own country,—not that any fhe. 


sc succulent a prize exists here in this less lavish little island. But, 


so far as readers go, she should find many to appreciate a tale which } 3. 
is so skilful a mixture of the sentimental and the picaresque. She , 


possesses the qualifications of gusto, facility and invention, and a*< 
contemplation of past statistics reveals a rich supply of readers] _ 
demanding nothing beyond this. V. SACKVILLE-WEsT. ],9 
20. 

22. 


Shorter Notices 





Third Class to Dunkirk, By Peter Hadley. (Hollis and Carter. 7s. 6d, 

Mr. HapDLey was a subaltern in what, from internal evidence, seems 
to have been a Territorial battalion of an English county regiment 
and he here gives us what he describes as “a worm’s-~ye view o 
the B.E.F., 1940.” The book has been compiled from his personal 


diary and at first glance seems a somewhat light-hearted piece of J}: 


work. But his choice of a time for publication, together with the 
serious reflections in the last chapter, are proof that the author has 
an important message to deliver. It is salutary in 1944 to be reminded 
of the state of our army in 1940. The “imaginary ” 3-inch mortar, 
familiar enough in pre-war exercises, made its appearance in an 
actual operation order. His platoon’s 2-inch mortar might just as 
well have been imaginary, for its lost firing-pin spring had never 
been replaced. There were deficiencies in the training as well as in 


~ 


a yRy 


the equipment of the battalion ; Mr. Had!ey, for example, had never | Clare 


had an opportunity to throw a live grenade before the day when 
he went out to deal with some German tanks near Caestre. There 
was no lack of fighting spirit, however, and Mr. Hadlev’s pjcture 
of the B.E.F. is of an army that was overwhelmed and forced 

retreat but that was never really defeated. 


Letter from New Guinea. By Vern Haugland. (Hammond. 6s., 


Tuts is a true adventure story in the form of the author’s letter 
to his publisher, because although he is a journalist this self- 
declared literary naif could not trust himself to write an ordinary 
book. Vern Haugland as a war correspondent was travelling from 
Australia to New Guinea in an army bomber with seven American 
airmen when they got lost and ran out of petrol. They all baled 
out, and Haugland found himself or a steep jungle hillside. After 








a few days he managed to join up with the co-pilot, and together 
they followed a river. The country was extremely rugged; they 
had no food but reeds and a few berries, and each night they were 
drenched by torrential downpours. They separated at a swift rivet 
when the airman decided to climb round it, and Haugland trusted 


_— 





to his life preserver. Then the real solitary nightmare began ; more \= 
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cigarettes. A blend worth dis- 
covering! The price is II/- a 
hundred (postage 3d. extra) and 
we shall be happy to supply you 
at any Rothman shop, or direct by 
post from headquarters. Rothmans 
Ltd. (Folio SP. 37), 5 Pall Mall, 
London, S.W.1. 


Dury-rree parcels to all H.M. Forces 
Overseas. Ask for special order form con- 
taining full details. 


Earty in the present century, our 
Pall Mallshophadalreadyacquired 
an international reputation for 
good cigarettes and tobaccos. Here 
the London clubman would greet 
the returned Empire-builder, com- 
plete with tiger hunting story. 

At home and overseas, know- 
ledgeable smokers have long 
favoured our Navy Cut Medium 


Lil men OF PALL MALL 


the best-known tobacconist in the world 
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How many days, weeks or months will pass ere the Nazis ge 
down before the Armed Might of the Forces of Liberation we do 
not know. We do know, however, that the Allies are marching 
into Germany. 

We know, too, that wherever our Forces go, the Church Army 
must go with them, giving “ Service with a Smile ” through its 
Mobile and Static Canteens. 


However near peace may be, the Church Army cannot slacken 
now, nor would you have it so. for your men and women will 
need the Church Army’s ministrations at home and overseas long 
after the war is over. Please then continue to support the 
Society’s work for the men and women of the Forces in every 
way you can. 

Cheques, etc., should be made payable to the Church Army, crossed “ Barclays, ale 


Church Army” and sent to the Rev. H. H. Treacher, General Secretary and Head, 
Church Army, 55, Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 


CHURCH ARMY 
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torrential rains, sore feet, starvation, steep canyons, and worst of all 
the perpetual rain. At last he came to a plain, human tracks, rough 
huts, and finally a Papuan village, where he was given food and 
treated well by the black-fuzzy-haired inhabitants. They guided 
him to another village, where he was looked after by two Australian 
missionaries until he passed from delirium to unconsciousness. He 
awoke in a military hospital at Port Moresby, and was afterwards 
visited by General MacArthur, who presented him with the Silver 
Star as an award for his endurance in the jungle. Throughout his 
trek Haugland kept a rough diary, which shows how much his 
ordeal was lightened by religious faith. 

Penguin New Writing, No. 21. Edited by John Lehmann. (Penguin 

Books. 9d.) 

PERHAPS the most welcome and unusual contribution to this number 
is Veronica Wedgwood’s “ Poets and Politics in Baroque England.” 
Many people delight in Davenant’s or Quarle’s poetry, knowing 
little or nothing of the age that produced it. Miss Wedgwood can 
satisfy this curiosity, passing with ease and authority from Callot to 
Simplicissimus, “the nightmare novel of the Thirty Years’ War.” 
Henry Reed has a perceptive appreciation of Edith Sitwell’s poetry, 
aud John Lehmann, on the Penguin New Writing’s twenty-first 
birthday, gives a flash-back, justifiably proud of the valuable work 
he has published. Day Lewis’ poem shows his usual accomplish- 
ment, and “A Man-made World,” like other of Spender’s poems, 
has sudden lyrical lines that seem to soar beyond the rest of the 
poem. The rapportage is not particularly vivid except for John 
Summerfield’s evocation of some terrible subalterns and their women, 
who bring an atmosphere of Kensington-cum-Eastbourne and Rugger 
team into the remote mountains near the Tibetan frontier. Laurie 
Lee’s poetry and Osbert Sitwell’s story are far from their author’s 
best. In future, Penguin New Writing will be a quarterly and can 
be supplied by post to regular subscribers. 


How to Write. By Stephen Leacock. (The Bodley Head. 8s. 6d.) 


Many authors, including the symbolist Mallarmé, have writte: 
eloquently about that dread of the blank page, which prevents their 
beginning to write, an inhibition not yet sufficiently explored by 
psychologists. The most practical idea in Mr. Leacock’s book 
suggests that this demon be out-witted by jumping into the middle 
of the subject and returning later to the beginning—except’ for 
geniuses, he decries the Keatsian belief that unless writing comes 
as naturally as the leaves on the tree, it had better not come at all. 
He also scarifies another writer’s myth that a little-known environ- 
ment is bound in itself to be attractive, and that a story set among 
the head-hunters of Borneo is ipso facto more entertaining than it 
would be in Manchester or Ohio. Apart from the section on 
humour—Mr. Leacock’s own speciality—his advice not very 
electrifying. He has some gibes at the historical novel and his- 
torical dialogue—rather a dead horse, this—and cautions the novice 
against bad language and the laughable asterisks which often re- 
place it. Unfortunately, some of the examples of success in narra- 
tive or expression which he chooses do not inspire one with confi- 
dence in the master’s taste. 
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FINANCE”? AND INVESTMENT 


Hope deferred has so sickened the hearts of British investors in 
Argentine railways that recent news of important concessions in 
tariffs and exchange rates has scarcely evoked the response it deserve; 
It is now clear that Sir Montague Eddy’s visit to Buenos Aires hj 
resulted not merely in a satisfactory compromise on the wages ques. 
tion, and an increase in tariffs, but in a substantial modification of the 
rate of exchange allowed for purchasing materials and remitting 
London. For importing materials the railways will be allowed a rate 
of 14 pesos to the pound, against 15 previously, and for financig| 
remittances the change is from 16.15 to 14.15 pesos. Those cop. 
cessions are temporary, and related to the wages agreement, but j 
seems clear that they may well have the effect of counterbalancing 
higher wages and other costs, leaving the companies with the benef; 
of the coming rise in tariffs. My own feeling is that the whok 
outlook has changed for the better, opening up the possibility 
of a substantial recovery in Argentine railway stocks. 


CEMENT INTERIMS PASSED 


After the warning given by the chairman at the annual Meeting; 
held,in June, followed by the recent announcement of the Closing 
down of cement works, there should be no surprise at the decisiog 
of Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers and of British Porn 
land Cement hot to pay any interim dividend on their Ordinary 
capital on account of the current year. Stockholders are told thz 
the decline in the demand for Portland cement has been severe, anj 
continues, and that this, together with the fact that matters affecting 
the trading accounts still await agreement with the Ministry of Works, 
has dictated a conservative distribution policy. At this time las 
year Associated Portland paid an interim of 2} per cent., which wa 
followed by a final of 75 per cent. In the case of British Portland 
a 5 per cent. interim was supplemented by a 12} per cent. final 
In the light of the facts now revealed it would clearly be unwise td 
budget on the maintenance of last year’s dividend rates, and the 


market has acted on that assumption in lowering the quotation of’ 


Associated Portland £1 Ordinary units from 63s. 6d. to 6os., and 
British Portland Ordinaries from 98s. 9d. to 91s. 3d. Even at the 
lower levels the yields in early prospect are low, and it will probably 
be some time before the shares make a sustained recovery, although 
the post-war prospects are obviously good. 

HEAVY E.P.T. PAYERS—4 

Among the undertakings now badly hit by Excess Profits Tax, but 
whose peace-time earnings prospects are good, is the Cementation 
Company. With its business spread over shaft-sinking, tunnelling 
and various forms of public contracting, this company had just begun 
to stage a genuine improvement in profits before the war. In thé 
two years immediately preceding 1939 trading profits were £64,782 
and £91,788. For the latter year to March 31, 1939, earnings on the 
Ordinary capital were just under 40 per cent., and a 15 per cent 
dividend was paid. Since the war trading profits have leapt ahead, 
reaching £308,344 for 1942-43, and £256,195 for 1943-44. How heavy 
has been the burden of E.P.T. may be judged from the fact that, 
taking these two years together, the company’s E.P.T. payment was 
£373,634. Altogether the amount paid in E.P.T. must by now have 
substantially exceeded £400,000. 

There is, therefore, in prospect an E.P.T. refund after the war of 
something over £40,000 net, a useful sum in relation to the issued 
Ordinary capital of only £122,500. Throughout the war earnings 
on the Ordinary shares have ,been held down by taxation to some- 
thing around the 20 per cent. level, while the dividend has been 
steadily maintained at a1§ per cent. Quoted around 4s., the Is 
Ordinaries are yielding only 3} per cent. on the current rate o 
distribution, but it is obvious that when the tax burden is eased 
the outlook for Ordinary dividends will change very substantially for 
the better, even if trading profits relapse to something between the 
pre-war and the current level. Increased drilling in South Africa 
should make a substantial contribution to total demand in the post- 
war years, as should general reconstruction work in this country. 
It is also worth noticing that the £124,265 of 6 per cent. First 
Debenture stock can be redeemed at any time after December 3h 
1948, at 105. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD. 
LOOKING FORWARD 











Mr. C. E. Pitman, the deputy chairman, took the chair at the 48th 
annual general meeting and said the year’s profits, after allowing for 
taxation, were £36,990. All sections of the business had done well. After 
paying dividends of 5} per cent., 5 per cent., and 6 per cent. on the 
three classes of shares, it was proposed to devote £12,300 to the 
staff betterment fund and apportion the remainder between the reserve 
for contingencies and the profit and loss account. 

The future offered great scope for the company. The world was 
becoming increasingly English reading; educational standards at home 
and abroad were improving; there would be a growing demand for 
books. These factors would benefit, not only the company itself in all 
its departments, but also the subsidiary companies. 

Praising the loyalty and fine team work of the staff, the chairman then 
proposed the formation of a weifare company to be run by representative 
members of the staff: the principal company retaining a power of review. 

It was also proposed, he said, to contribute £40,000 gross over the next 
eight years to form a family community centre at Bath, where a large 
proportion of the staff lived and worked 

A FIELD FOR ENTERPRISE. 

There appears to be great scope for enterprise and development for 
our company, and the opportunities seem to be embarrassing in their 
variety and possibilities. One field lies in producing books for a world 
which, if it may not become increasingly English-speaking, is almost 
certain to become increasingly English-reading; another field lies in 
printing and in binding books which, with growing educational standards 
at home and with expanding demands from overseas, not only our own 
publishing interests but other publishers will continuously require. 

TRIBUTE TO THE STAFF. 

The provision of £12,300 for the staff betterment fund represented 
the biggest sum yet allocated and would, incidentally, have been bigger 
stil but for high taxation. 

THE FuTURE OF TAXATION. 

Deploring the present high rate of taxation, Mr. C. E. Pitman re- 
minded his listeners that the success of their enterprises had been made 
possible largely by profits ploughed back into the business. He remarked 
that had taxation in the past approximated to the heights of the present 
day, there would have been very little development or enterprise. 


THE SMALL MaAN’s BurRDEN. 

Their 975 shareholders had between them contributed £360,000 capital; 
an average of £369 each. The average dividend per head, after payment 
of tax, was only £10 §s. I3d. per year. £70,000 this year went to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; a lion’s share. 

It was clearly right that at this period the British people should tax 
themselves thus highly, but we all hoped the sacrifices of life and 
savings in this war would soon bring the peace for which these sacrifices 
had been made. 

A BENEFIT OF INDIVIDUALISM. 

Individual initiative has played a great part in the successful develop- 
ment of our business and the happy balance of steady empleyment 
which we have maintained was not purely accidental, but it represented 
the individualism of some 50 primarily responsible and some 1,000 secon- 
darily responsible men and women who were relatively unfettered in 
the exercise of their discretion and capacities to prepare products and ser- 
vices for submission to the public—that great conglomeration of free men 
_ which alone, in the exercise of his freedom, the customer has been 

awn. 

_ We may question whether a collective State plan would be successful 
in maintaining the same happy continuity of head of work and of conse- 
quent full employment and of security. 

The report and accounts were approved. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND, LONDON. 
6th November, 1944. 
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suitable for grammar schools, secondary and public schools, teams of field workers, as well as experience in modem 
and for adult education. Published by Ottver & Boyp Ltp., —_— of —— —— yi yy and a knowledge 
Tweeddale Court, Edinburgh. Price 3s. oe Som Prous. Semty Aove per cane 
" * +e os acd : 7 Written applications (no callers) quoting No. Q.M45 
| OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition and giving date of birth, name and address of presey lL 
for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ., employer and full details of past industrial record ay 
B. Com., I.L.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees, qualifications to :—MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND NAtioxy 
SERVICE, Appointments Department, Sardinia Stree A 


instalments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 


Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894). las t year's Kingsway, London, W.C.2. n 


‘ee HAMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. EADINGTON SCHOOL, OXFORD. Housekeepe: 

sae i » a iY “s 3 ) N SC 4, O} . He . 

: Principal: Mrs. E. E, R, Thorp, M.A, (Cantab.). t 8] t al | Cook wanted in January for main school buildin 

_ First-class London training leading to work of —- Duties include appointment of domestic staff, catering anj 
importance now and interesting post-war careers. Lovely M a ha ln cocking far oc inners. Monday d 
. : - : NEI sharing in cooking for school dinners, Monday to Fri 

country house in very safe area. Prospectus from: HEATH JAMES NEILL & C8 (SHEFFIELD) LTD, SHEFFIELD It. / for about 150. Resident or non-resident. Salary ph 





House, Clungunford, Craven Arms, Shropshire. LT TT to qualifications and experience. Apply to the Hew 

J leer QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE bridges MIsTREss, 

ose ne eae cree sehoot and call-up with ap alwats | “THE SMOKER'S hear is full of song r[PHE Headmaster of Bishop Wordsworth’s_ Schad 

67, Queen’s Gate, London, S.W.7. Tel. WES. 6939— He sallies forth to buy TOM LONG. Salisbury, requires in January next, an artist why 

or in the country near Windsor, at Clarence Lodge, TATCHES WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Out of | i$ interested in and capable of teaching boys, to take ove 
the art teaching of the school for a few terms. He woul - 


Englefield Green, Surrey. Egham 241. Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash - , 
or offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue, | >¢ —_ if any artist interested would write to his 
immediately. 


Manchester, 4. 
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PERSONAL I, the Brompton Hospital is rendering you ——_ 
AT SAVING.—Overcoats, suits, costumes more secure from this insidious disease, Please help with a CHAIRS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY AND 
A —— EQUAL TO NEW from 70 ag 7 © FREE.— donation and Remember Brompton in your will. — Tue ENGINEERING. 
WALKER’s SCIENTIFIC TURNING AND TAILORING Works TREASURER, Brompton Hospital. London, S.W.3 ——. 
Lrp., Dept. 769 46, Ilford Lane, Ilford, London. fag? FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet— The CHAIRS of POLITICAL ECONOMY ani y 
>ERMALINE REGENT INstrTuTE (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8. | ENGINEERING under the patronage of the Universiy | jr 
] > A ye and digestible Bread Court are vacant through the resignation of Professe 
hee veer Daher EXHIBITIONS i. > Fraser, M.A., Ph.D., and the death of Professa u 
*. BB 2 cB ages ‘ ™ : ‘ ‘ . Blackadder, D.Sc., respectively. Persons who desix b 
( t‘ANCER SUFFERER (508 44). Widow, 65, no income» “ ¢YOUNTRY Life and Country Needs” Exhibition to be considered for either of these posts are requested » 
dependent on married sons in Services, needs help ( arranged by B.I.A.E. at Heal’s, Tottenham Court lodge their names with the SECRETARY OF THE UNIversity ol 
with nourishment and care. Jewellery gratefully received. Road, until November 18th. 10-5 F by the 31st March, 1945 
Nationat, Society FoR CANCER RetitF, 2 (S), Cheam EICESTER GALLERIES EXHIBITION The persons appointed will take up duty on Ist October, |b 
Court, Cheam, Surrey. ] } Breausent x canpaless Counter Eandenmen 1945, or on such other date as may be arranged. A successful h: 
{LOCHE CULTIVATION is the proved best way of MICHAEt ROTHENSTEIN—Water Cale ; —— candidate on National Service may be granted leave of 
( doubling output, getting an extra crop each season. ANTHONY Devas—Recent Paintings. 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. ae until released bi 
ensuring 2 " Pen ag » » d. . “ » Salartes :-— 
sous, St finest Yegutebiecs the whole yent, round yETER JONES GALLERY, November 8th—December oh al 
Send for List to-day.—Cuase LTD., The Grange, Chertsey. Sth. Palations by Besil 4 pone 4 = 
. : sumer @ . , . ntings by Basil Jonzen and Kenneth Martin Engineering, £1,350, or such sum as the University w 
] y' 'TON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learned in Sculpture by Karen Jonzen.—First FLoor, Sloane Square, Court may determine. 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for S.W.1 Particulars of appointment may be obtained from tk T 
first lesson to S. R. Dutton, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1. PORTRAITURE OF FIVE CENTURIES.—A collec- | undersigned 
4INANCE.—ReGronat Trust Lrp., 8, Clifford Street, tion of portraits in oil, watercolour and pencil from H. J. BUTCHART, G 
‘ New Bond Street, London, W.1. Telephone the 16th to the 20th Century, now on view at Heal’s. 196 Secretary bi 
REGent 598 Tottenham Court Road W.1 The University, Aberdeen, 
EATS OEP TO OU a rs HOSTITAL SBin in ee Spt typ ee TRITERS and Artists wanted for Educational ai} 
are still wanted by GUY’S HOSPITAL, S.E.1, for | Galion 131-1 34 Ne c Bor i Ssture be W a D os ; wt deny \ General work, free lance and some permanent cc 
wartime purposes r you nome any to spare, please will you | Gustine ao. en . — Send details for interview to Box No. 175 ol 
end them to THE Appeal SECRETARY eee Se 
= a 7 ap LITERARY BENT” ?}<Devel ?INTER EXHIBITION OF OLD MASTERS, ri 
| " Pk — 7 ea eieliiens at ‘te I rm Mo including important paintings by GUARDI and 
profits ough person on 4 j : “AN iT we - - 2 . 
SCHOOL OF JoOURNALISM—the only school under the patron- a PTO.—Artuur Toot & Sons, 31, Bruton LECTURES tu 
age of leading newspaper proprietors. Training in han la 
Journalism, Short Stories, Article Writing, Poetry ,Radio Bran o a ne OW WE THINK. Weekly Lectures on THOUGHT 
Plays, Eng. Literature. Each course now offered at ’ 4%, te ‘ =f | PSYCHOLOGY by Gill Raymonde, at 9, Earlham of 
REDUCED FEES. Personal coaching by correspondence. A\ “& © ; was St., Cambridge Circ., on Wed., Nov. 15th, at 6.45. Subject Ww 
Write for free advice and Book to Prospectus Dept., L.S.J., _ > aN 7 HOW TO USE THOUGHT ENERGY. 
57, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. P - < Tickets 2 - each, trom 57, MortonWay, N.14, or at door. Ww 
ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d. carbon kK TI‘ HE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS, BLoomssvar m 
4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Miss N. McFariane (C.), . ) | Square, W.C 1. 
—< The attention of members of the teaching profession, Sp 


The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 

= | A CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH COURSE. 
4 Individual tuition. Inclusive fee £6 6s. Od. 

Instalments arranged. For particulars apply Box No. 164. 


parents and others, is called to Lectures, followed by dis- Bi 
cussion, which are given at the College at 11 a.m. on certain 
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Cs H b h? Saturday mornings in each term of the academic year. to 
an 00 . Of these lectures some are on subjects of general educational a 








\ ILES TECHNICAL SCHOOL.—Vacancies _ for At times there is only limited accommoda- interest ; others are descriptive of original or experimental 

s pupils in horticulture and agriculture. November. tion in our Hotels Our chief concern work carried on in schools or elsewhere ; others, again, It 

16 years, cither sex. Residential; 2 to 3 years’ course ; is to keep in organised readiness for the are on aspects of education which have a special interest for 

moderate fees.—Write Secretary, Miles Technical moment when our patrons will be free to chose engaged in industry, crafts and the profession. Sti 

Scheel, Woodiey, Sethe wn Be ee November 18: “Social Reconstruction through the 

hg gre - London Address. Letters Corrie Hote! ............ Corrie, Arran Community School.” 

“ redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write-BM/MONO 23, W.C.1. oe a --.«» Brodick, even Mr. John Guinness, Headmaster of Long Dene School, ¥ 

‘ANITATION NEEDED QUICKLY? Ready for in- ae sen Se ee Stoke Park, Slough. 

s stant installation, ELSAN Chemical Closet needs NO a a r+ = Jd — Chairman: Dr. G. Scott Williamson, MC, The Pioneer 

DRAINS, NO WATER-FLUSH. Approved by Govt. Caledonian Hote! inucehien a Health Centre, Peckham. 

Depts. Maintains hygienic standards in thousands of Black Bull Hotel..Killearn, Stirlingshire December 9: “ Sex Education.” - su 
Yhe Rev. J. L. Morrell, The Church of England Mon dr 


COUNTRY HOMES, Air-Raid Shelters, Hostels, Camps, Gartocharn Hotel ....Lochiomondside 
Public Shelters. Guaranteed odourless, germ-free, safe. Balloch Hotel..Balloch, Lochiomondside 
Models for every purpose, at moderate prices.—Write, en- King’s Arms Hotel... Girvan, Ayrshire 
closing 1d. stamp, for ILLUS, BOOKLET and prices to Ailsa Arms Hotel... Girvan. Ayrshire 
ELsAn Co. (Dept. 254-33), 51 Clapham Road, London, S.W.9. ° 

QTAMPS.—Lots of 250 modern colonials and foreign gcoltish Trust Hotels 
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Welfare Council. 
Chairman : Sir Wilson Jameson, K.C.B., M.D., F.R.CP, \ 
D.P.H., Chief Medical Officer, the Ministry of Health] , ad 
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